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E announce in this issue the 
winning contestants in Op- 
PORTUNITY'S Literary Contest. Because this has 
been an experiment,—a frank search throughout 
the country for Negro writers of ability and prom- 
ise, extraordinary measures have been taken to 
give to each contestant a fair hearing. The twenty- 
four judges of the Contest, all busy persons, have 
contributed generously of their time and energies 
to encompass a task greatly in excess of the usual 
demands of judges. Theirs has been a large and 
valuable contribution. The result has been thor- 
oughly encouraging. For those of the 732 entries 
who failed to receive one of the fifteen prizes, there 
should be some satisfaction in the knowledge that 
the average quality of the manuscripts was high in 
all divisions of the Contest. Judgment did not 
come easily. 

On the quality of the manuscripts the judges 
have commented in terms of surprised delight. 
Witter Bynner, a poet, poetry critic and founder 
of the Annual Intercollegiate Poetry Contest, ex- 
pressed himself enthusiastically upon the quality 
evoked in the best of the poems and “countless 
signs among the manuscripts of vitality and skill.’’ 
Clement Wood, another poetry judge and author 
of a recent volume on Contemporary American 
Poetry, thought that “the general standard of the 
contributions was higher than such Contests usu- 
ally bring out.” Referring to one of the prize 
winning poems, he characterized it as “exquisitely 
rhymed—the choice of words never outre and never 
hackneyedthe outlook broader than any one race, 
in message and technique magnificent.” James 
Weldon Johnson says of the poem, “The Weary 
Blues” which took first prize, that it “shows a 
revolting and breaking away from worn out forms 

is devoid of cliches, and has the added value 
of being characteristic.” John Farrar, editor of the 
Bookman, felt that “the poems of the entire con- 
test are of singularly pleasing quality.” 

In the field of short story there was a most 
intense interest, probably, because the creative 
ability of Negroes has not often been expressed 
through this medium. Here there were eight 
judges, an unusual number. But from all of them 
came a profound appreciation of the deeply mov- 
ing pictures of Negro life presented by these writ- 
ers. Robert: H. Davis, editor of the Munsey fic- 
tion publications, noted that most of the stories 
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displayed “extraordinary imaginative gifts’’ 
added: “I have no hesitation about saying 
these stories show that the American Negr 
found articulation and out of it will arise 
fits of incalculable value.” Dr. Blanche ¢ 
Williams, who has written many books o: 
short story, in observing that the whole series 
“remarkably good,” said: “I liked the w: 
sticking to their people, to the subjects about 
they should be familiar, the straightforward 
ner of presenting the stories and in some instar 
the professional quality revealed through the style 
or through the story technique or both.” Zona 
Gale felt that the stories “revealed great treas- 
ure.” Edna Worthley Underwood made _ this 
significant comment: “I fancy the stories mark 
an epoch in the history of American letters—the 
entrance into the domain of art of a new race 
differently dowered, but with something we can 
not well do without. In the future we must learn 
to look—more and more—to the black 
art, because joy—its mainspring—is dying so rapid- 
ly now in the Great Caucasian Race. Without 
joy, art can not be. The stories, too, are revela 
tion to the whites—through the intensified vision 
of creative mind—of the soul of the black man. 
They give to him the seal of a new equality 
sometimes with a disturbing inclination to go as 
our Spanish neighbors to the south would say— 
Art should be—and undoubtedly 
will be—the powerful and compelling liaison of- 
ficer between nations and races. You will prob- 
ably recall that it was the art of Heinrich Heine 
that tore up the Treaties of Vienna and moved 
the boundaries of France to the Rhine. Success 
in it carries along—as a kind of by-product—the 
indisputable cachet of domination, and of con- 
stantly widening boundaries.” 

The comments of the other judges of the short 
stories are equally interesting. 

The significance of the plays may be sensed 
when one considers that the plays about Negro 
life available in this country may be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. The Contest brought to 
light about sixty-five, many of which have a dis 
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In the division of essays, there was at first some 
concern. The grist, however, revealed writings 
of exceptional charm. Speaking generally of these 
one of the judges remarked upon the “amount of 
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close thinking which is being done by the Negro 
about the problems of the race.” 

The personal experience sketches came like a pas- 
sionate outburst. These sketches are slices from 
real life and in the telling these are given a vital 
significance. 

From the point ot view of the subject matter the 

Contest has been a success. From the angle of 
this journal’s interest in uncovering writers of 
ability and promise the results have been pleasing 
bevond expectation. For the benefit of those who 
desire to read for their own entertainment and 
profit the offerings of the most promising of these 
writers we shall carry, after the prize winning 
manuscripts, certain of those which acheived hon- 
orable mention, and which were in competition for 
the place of highest rank. The work of the con- 
test is just beginning. We advise those of our 
contestants who are interested in this whole de 
veloping movement to stand by. 
CRITICISM of 
Negro efforts at 
artistic expression well merited has been that the 
members of this group with a background of 
deep toned and gorgeously colorful experience all 
their own, have, with the characteristic self con- 
sciousness of the parvenu, strained desperately to 
avoid or deny it. 

In avoiding their own life, they have deen no 
diferent from the early American writers who 
looked to England for their patterns and with these 
patterns took much of their subject matter. In 
denying it, they have been no different from the 
Southern writers who produced at least sixty-five 
novels in answer to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” of- 
fering pictures of a precisely opposite but sweetly 
unrealistic state of affairs. Even the names of the 
novels of rebuttal are forgotten. 

Since that period, however, the American writers 
have discovered themselves and their country and 
are already looking for other words to conquer. The 
Negro writers, in large part, following the same 
path of evolution, have spent the greater portion of 
their freedom protesting against the dialect which 
they know perfectly well the illiterate ones of their 
own group used, snubbing the spirituals, genuflect- 
ing themselves before remote and wholly irrele- 
vant Egyptian altars, or painting white heroes 
black and black villains white. Not that this sort 
of thing is wholly wrong or unexampled even in 
the history of Americans. The point is that in 
bending all efforts to prove that they are just like 
other people, they have ignored perhaps the only 
vital differences that can give prestige, which is, 
incidentally, the very object of most of the effort. 

The first significant exploitation of the materials 
of Negro life has come not from Negro but white 
writers. But Stribling, Shands and Clement Wood, 
the first of the moderns, have merely hinted at 
the vastness and deep moving interest of this field 
of material. They heaved into print at a time 
when public curiosity over the inner thoughts and 
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emotions of the Negroes was beginning to mount; 
when the polite barriers erected by the magazine 
editors and publishers were beginning to crumble 
softly. And for the most part, they have come to 
this field not so much because they are interested 
in Negroes as because the field itself is interesting 
to literature and scarcly touched. In one of Dr. 
Henry Seidel Canby’s essays in contemporary criti- 
cism (Americans in Fiction), he does not hesitate 
to point out as an exception to the outworn or un- 
utilizable subjects for American literature, the 
Negro “whose literature is just beginning.” “Spe- 
cial circumstances,” he continues, “make him more 
at home in America than the rest of racial aliens 
and yet keep him further apart. He has appeared 
in our literature as propaganda, as folk lore, as 
comic relief, and as sentiment. His nature is rich. 
. . . As material for American literature, he is the 
least worked, but not the easiest. Probably the 
literature of the American Negro can be written 
only by himself.’ (The italics are ours. ) 

This is precisely the keynote of this new awaken- 
ing among the present generation of Negroes, 
which OpporTuNity is attempting to encourage. 
It explains the limitation of the Contest to sub- 
jects pertaining directly or indirectly to the Ne- 
gro. It explains also the amazingly interesting sto- 
ries about real Negroes, which have come to light, 
revealing pictures, compelling in their sheer charm 
and underlying humanity. 

We expect of literature, nowadays, to reveal 
with some measure of faithfulness something of the 
life of a people; something of those subtle forces 
which sustain their hopes and joys, stiffens them 
in sorrow. A start in this direction has already 
been made in certain of the recently published 
works by Negro writers. Jean Tooner’s “Cane” 
is an outstanding example of the wealth of color, 
exoticism and poetry possible. Walter White's 
“The Fire in the Flint” and Jessie Fauset’s “There 
is Confusion,” suggest the materials. That there 
is more in the making the work of those new writ- 
ers represented in OpportuNity’s Contest will 
show. They and others like them will be heard, 
and what they have to say, we are courageous enough 
to believe, will make the pictures by which Negroes 
of all strata of this society will hereafter be known. 


Civil Liberties F rnigh-ee wage’ New Jer- 

sey, judge has sentenced 
Roger N. Baldwin to a term of six months in 
jail for holding a meeting during the silk strike 
in the city. A law dead for more than a hundred 
years was uncovered to justify the arrest and sen- 
tence. When arrested a speaker was reading the 
Bill of Rights, which simply guaranteed to citi- 
zens the right of free speech and peaceable as- 
sembly. 

Than this there can be no better argument for 
the existence of such an organization as The 
American Civil Liberties Union, which Mr. Bald- 
win, its Director, was representing there, or for 
its support. 
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Jazz .— is a new international word— 
Jazz. Within the past seven years, 
it has flung itself impudently and triumphantly 
into the speech of seven nations. There is noth- 
ing vague about its meaning, even though no one 
seems able to define it. The Etymological Dic- 
tionary of Modern English defines it as “a num- 
ber of niggers surrounded by noise—a kind of 
ragtime dance introduced from the United States 
. a word taken from Negro jargon.” Hora- 
tio Parker, an American composer of note, decry- 
ing the decline of our taste in music, in the Yale 
Review calls it “naked African rhythm, and no 
more.” Henry Van Dyck, the urbane, referred to 
it before the National Educational Association as 
“a species of music invented by demons for the tor- 
ture of imbeciles.”” Clive Bell, interpreter of the 
modernists, back in 1921, in a ridiculously prema- 
ture announcement of its death, explained that it 
was not merely music but a movement which 
“bounced into the world somewhere about the year 
1911 . . . headed by a band and troupe of nig- 
gers, dancing.” 

When the subtle effects of this “movement” first 
began to be felt, there was a horrified revolt of the 
intellectuals against it. No primitive rhythms for 
these aesthetes! It was their duty to Art to 
resist the magic and lure of the African’s synco- 
pations and cacophony. ‘Some happy day’ re- 
marked one of these, “we shall beat our swords 
into plowshares and our jazz bands into uncun- 
sciousness.” 

If there was sand bagging of any sort, it failed 
to diminish the energy of this new rage. The 
word is now used in Europe almost exclusively to 
describe the kind of music and dancing imported 
from America. In America, its home, it describes 
not merely music and dancing but a national mood, 
or, better still, a jumble of moods. It has come to 
mean things typically American. Our contem- 
porary critics speak of the “Jazz Age,” the go- 
getters want to “jazz up” business, modern ex- 
pressionism in art is jazz art. We have jazz bands, 
jazz murderers, jazz magazines! It is even used 
as a technical expression in aeronautics. If the 
propellor stops suddenly one must do a nose dive 
and “jazz” the throttle. 

And here is the significant part of it: Jazz, 
which took its name from music—Negro music— 
has spread itself revealingly over the American 
temperament and become the expression medium 
for it, a sign and symbol of the American pace,— 
of its moving spirit. This curious complexity of 
moods John Howard Lawson tried to portray in 
his play, ‘Processional,’ which Heywood Broun 
asserts comes closer to capturing the spirit of Amer- 
ican life than any other contemporary play. Law- 
son calls it a jazz symphony. ‘The rhythm of the 
American procession as it streams about us,” he 
says, explaining his attempt to devise something 
native to the American theatre, “is a stacatto bur- 


lesque carried out by a formal arrangement of jazz 
music.” 

Why has this music taken hold and what does 
this new movement mean? In spite of the startled 
protests of the classicists it is growing in popu. 
larity and meaning. It is not being foisted upon 
the public. As a writer in the London Neu 
Statesman points out, the composers and the music 
dealers are not the criminals. They are giving 
to the people what they want and can appreciate. 
He asks: Is jazz subsidized? Are the folk song 
societies contributed to by the masses? Is the 
passion for the good old folk songs concealed while 
a pretence for “Snooky-Ookums” is flaunted in 
order to get accepted in society? Do the popu- 
lar songs cost more? 

If we may believe Carl Var Vechten “it is only 
through the trenchant pens of our new composers” 
(who are utilizing the distinctive features of rag- 
time and jazz) “that the complicated vigor of 
American life has been expressed in tone. It is 
the only music created in America today which is 
worth the paper on which it is written. It is the 
only American music which is enjoyed by the na- 
tion (even lovers of Mozart and Debussy preter 
ragtime to the inert and saponaceous classicism of 
our more serious minded composers) ; it is the only 
American music which is heard abroad (and it is 
heard everywhere, in the trenches, by way of the 
victrola, in the Cafe de Paris at Monte Carlo 
in Cairo, in India, and in Australia).” 

The secret of this vogue is that they are the 
kind of tunes that a large number of persons can 
easily enjoy, remember, play, and sing and even 
compose. Attention has been called to the fact 
that artists as gifted as Rodin and Troubetsk, 
think that Art like true goodness flames, and is un- 
mistakable; that it must leap sheer from the depths 
of feeling and be at its best understandable even t 
children. The great crowd is thus in good com- 
pany in its appreciation of these magic tunes. 

The new front toward the music and the ap- 
preciation of its relation to the new forces mani- 
festing themselves in American life have come re- 
cently and together. It is no longer the bounden 
duty of the intellectuals to view these tendencies 
with alarm as the “enthusiastic disorganization of 
music,”—the symptom of a national disintegration. 
“If, before we have produced something better,” 
says Gilbert Seldes, ‘“‘we give up jazz, we shall be 
sacrificing nearly all there is of gaiety and liveli- 
ness and rhythmic power in our lives. Jazz, for 
us, isn’t a last feverish excitement, a spasm of en- 
ergy before death. It is the cultural development 
of our resources, the expected and wonderful ar- 
rival of America at a point of creative intensity. 
Leopold Stowoski, leader of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra thinks it is the natural expression of the 
times—its jerky rhythm a perfect expression of 
the life of today, the portrayal of the rush from 
one thing to another,—a part of the quick trans- 
portation of modern life. 
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The amusing and yet profoundly significant par- 
adox of the whole situation is the fact that it is 
the Negroes, who not only can best express the 
spirit of American life, but who have created the 
very forms of expression. For apart from the 
swirl and dash of the civilization of this country, 
there is, in the words and music of Negro songs, 
as Gilbert Seldes reminds us, an expression of 
something which underlies a great deal of Amer- 
ica—our independence, our frankness, and gaiety. 
The distinguishing feature of the Negro part is 
that it is more intense. The most effective instru- 
ments and improvizations are Negro, the themes 
are Negro, the temperament is Negro. And yet 
it is American life. 


Can it be that after all the creative energy of 
the Negro, who has been called the imitator, is 
sufficient in its strength to give to the Anglo-Saxon 
temperament a medium of expression, or comple- 
ment its culture with the resistless spirit of rhythm 
and exultant life? May there not be in the 
ready appreciation of these Negro creations a rec- 
ognition of common passions, instincts;—human 
qualities? May not, indeed, this appreciation of 
song and sentiment be a concealed admiration for 
the simple art, the spontaneity and frank intensity 
of Negro life, which tradition teaches us to despise ? 
Let some analyst of the public mind explain the 
extraordinary vogue of George Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue,” Al Jolson’s ‘“‘Mammy” songs, the 
“Weary Blues,” the blunt, frank sentimental 
songs about “Aggravatin’ Papa,” or “Insufficient 
Sweetie” which make no pretences at delicately 
ornamented expression. Here is something to 
hold the interest of sociologists and psychologists 
as well as of artists! 

At present these jumbled strains are difficult to 
rationalize, but there is a deep meaning in the pat- 
tern. It is the same problem which faced John 
Howard Lawson when he essayed to depict the 
American temper—with its inconsistencies and 
hectic march, its superficialities bored through at 
unexpected points with deep shafts of conflicting 
sentiment,—its comedy and pathos blending into 
feverish rhythm. 

What an immense, even if unconscious irony the 
Negroes have devised! They, who of all Amer- 
icans are most limited in self-expression, least con- 
sidered and most denied, have forged the key to 
the interpretation of the American spirit. 


N important step has 
recently been taken by 
the National Urban League 
in launching, almost simultaneously, its new De- 
partment of Industrial Relations under the direction 
of T. Arnold Hill, formerly Executive Secretary of 
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the Chicago Urban League, and a thorough national 
inquiry into the relation of Negro workers to the 
labor union movement under the direction of the 
League’s Department of Research and Investiga- 
tions. It is recognized that with the completely 
changed complexion of the industrial situation for 
Negroes since the two large mass movements of 
southern Negro workers to Northern industrial cen- 
ters, their peaceable absorbtion, if indeed they are to 
be absorbed, will be conditioned largely by the atti- 
tude of labor. There is an embarrasing poverty of in- 
formation of any sort available on the question. This 
very scarcity makes possible, even tempting, careless 
generalizations which contribute nothing but con- 
fusion and more trouble to the issues in point. 


The League has approached these questions de- 
liberately. The survey of the field is to provide 
the information on which much of the work of the 
new Department of Industrial Relations will be 
based. How many Negroes are members of labor 
organizations? No one knows! Nor does anyone 
know what remediable circumstances are controlling 
present relations, what influence our checked for- 
eign immigration is exercising over the induction of 
Negroes into industry, where and why Negroes 
“scab,” or what conditions determine their allegi- 
ances. The rise of labor and the increased impor- 
tance of Negro labor have come about the same time. 
And from the very beginning of this situation there 
has been a conflict even within the labor group be- 
tween principle and a great deal of the practice. 
This has brought embarrassment to well-meaning 
labor leaders and increased the suspicions of Negro 
workers. Before any measures considered sound, 
may be advanced the full facts must be at hand. 
And the study inaugurated two months ago by the 
League is getting these facts. 


Meanwhile, ground work in the interest of indus- 
trial peace must concern itself with the education of 
the workers. Before the Fourth National Conven- 
tion of the Workers’ Education Bureau held in 
Philadelphia last month, a significant resolution was 
presented by Mr. Hill and passed. This resolution 
was aimed at the barriers to racial understanding 
among the workers and read: “Because of the very 
evident contribution the various races are making to 
the development of the labor movement in all lands 
and the widespread misunderstanding and ignorance 
with reference to these contributions, we strongly 
recommend that Workers’ Education include a 
study of races and nationalities and their relation- 
ship to the labor movement. This is especially essen- 
tial in this country in view of the varied racial com- 
position of American industry and the vital sym- 
pathies and concern of the American Labor move- 
ment towards workers of all races.” 

Here we have what may become, with the aid of 
the forward-looking leaders of the working groups, 
the beginning of a new industrial adjustment, based 
not upon force or bridled fear, but upon respect and 
understanding. 
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On Mental Gests and Racial Lsychology—cA Gritique 


By Howarp H. Lone 


HIS article is not an effort at propaganda. 

Whether races are equal in respect to their 
mental capacities is not a major consideration here. 
The author aims merely at a straightforward and, 
as simple as practicable, examination of the status 
of mental testing in its relation to the psychology of 
races. Our major concern, therefore, has reference 
to the current methods of psychological compari- 
sons of races. The illustrations have been drawn 
from comparisons of white and colored persons 
mainly because it is here that the greatest contrasts 
in results occur. 

Validity 

Validity is the degree to which a test measures 
what it purports to measure. In order to appreciate 
the problem set for mental testing if it is to con- 
tribute to racial psychology, it is well to have clear- 
ly in mind the fundamental assumptions of mental 
measurement. In physical measurement the pre- 
conditions for exactness are: first, fixed units of 
measure; second, a definite reference point; and 
third, uniform and relatively stable continuum. Of 
course these pre-conditions are not always realized 
in physical measurement for they are the ideal. 
Mental measurement, however, must admit of cer- 
tain pre-conditions, in addition to these. They are, 
first, equal opportunity for experiencing the data 
and relations which make up the materials of the 
test; second, the same or similar incentives to be- 
come acquainted with these materials and their re- 
lations; and third, the same or similar incentives to 
achieve under test conditions. 

(a) Colvin, in 1922 emphasized the necessity of 
equal opportunity’. Mental tests supposedly are 
made up of materials which, aside from schooling, 
are common in the experiences of the persons being 
tested. In this way the influence of schooling is 
partly avoided. The assumption is that these com- 
mon experiences will affect different degrees of in- 
telligence in different ways. Thus a measure of the 
native mental capacity of the individual is obtained 
from his responses to tests involving these experi- 
ences. We may envisage the process as similar to 
that of measuring the presence and degree of heat 
by the use of a thermometer. Heat, like intelligence, 
is not superposable and therefore cannot be directly 
measured. But heat influences a column of mer- 
cury, the change induced is measured, and the de- 
gree of heat is inferred therefrom. Similarly if we 
assume that the test materials meet the requirement 
of being common to the experiences of the persons 
tested, neglecting other criteria for the moment, we 
may infer the amount of native intelligence of the 
individual from his responses to them. It is clear 
that in the event the materials do not meet this re- 


1 Colvin, S. S. Twenty-first Year Book of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Part I. Pp. 
11-44. 


quirement, the first fundamental presupposition of 
mental measurement is violated. Such materials 
then become chance factors and thus reduce the 
validity of the scale because chance items will 
correlate with any function except by chance. 

(b) It is not sufficient, however, that the individ. 
ual shall merely be exposed to the materials of these 
tests. There must, in addition, be similar 
tives to become acquainted with them. It 
patent fact of human experience that individ 
learn only those things for which there is = 
or less definite incentive. This, of course, i 
tive economy which insures a focusing of 
Bryan and Harter, more than two decades 
showed in their experiment on the learning ot 
graphy, that an individual may reach a plate 
his curve of learning beyond which he does n 
until some incentive, say, in the form of a 
position or a promotion, presents itself and 
the curve takes an immediate rise to a higher plateau 
which tends to satisfy the urge. If, for instance 
child lives in an illiterate home where he doe 
hear conversations which stimulate his curiosity 
learn, though he be in a city of culture where there 
are newspapers, magazines, and books in plenty, he 
is certainly not as likely to become acquainted with 
them as a child who has a superior home surround- 
ing. There can be no doubt of the very dominant 
influence of the behaviour of the father and mother 
in the presence of the child. This is illustrated in 
the things that children play with, for these are al- 
most always patterned after the things which the 
parents or the elders of the community use. 

(c) In addition to the two presuppositions set 
forth above, there is a third one. There must bea 
similar incentive to achieve under test conditions. 
The importance of the intent of the subject has been 
emphasized by the work of Meumann, Baird, and 
others. In the laboratory the responses to a very 
definite situation may be quite different according as 
the subject interprets the instruction. We have an 
illustration of this sort of thing in the reaction-time 
experiment. If the subject interprets the instruction 
as meaning that he must react as quickly as possible, 
i.e. that speed is the thing emphasized, his reaction- 
time is very much shorter than it is if he interprets 
the instruction to mean that he must carefully dis- 
criminate the stimulus experience. In the one case 
his attention is directed to the response, in the other 
it is directed to the stimulus. Now in the mental- 
test situation, one’s response is undoubtedly affected 
by his attitude toward the test. If the subject takes 
the test as a sort of curiosity exercise to which no 
particular importance is attached, we may expect 
quite a different result from that which we would 
get if he took the test seriously. Similarly, we may 
get very different results if the subject understands 
that speed counts more than accuracy, or the reverse. 
Any one who marks test papers constantly comes up- 
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on two types of responses which seem to proceed 
from just these sorts of interpretations. One sub- 
ject, for instance, races through the test with none 
too much care as to accuracy, whereas another seems 
to proceed with remarkable caution and thus covers 
little ground, though his accuracy may be greater 
than that of the former. 

Professor Peterson complains that colored chil- 
dren do not appreciate the time element (most cer- 
tainly an acquired attitude) as the white children 
do. In the event that Professor Peterson is correct, 
we may have here one very obvious cause for the 
divergence in results from white and colored chil- 
dren. 

This matter of mental attitude, however, goes 
even deeper. Admittedly mental test responses are 
made at a high level of attention. Without enter- 
ing into a lengthy discussion of the development of 
attention, we may note that the degree of efficiency 
of an individual’s attention to a thing or process is 
a function of his previous experience. He attends 
to the thing best which most easily connects up 
with his past experience. If, for instance, a farmer, 
a military man, and a geologist were viewing a piece 
of ground; other things being equal, the farmer 
would see the ground in terms of its possibilities of 
producing the crops with which he is acquainted; 
the military man would view the ground in terms 
of the possibilities of attack and defence; and the 
geologist would see it in terms of the earth’s stratum 
to which it belongs or something of this sort. Here 
the attention is determined by the past experience of 
the individual. One who is not accustomed to read 
is bored by books or newspapers and may soon fall 
asleep if he attempts to read at length, whereas the 
practiced reader can resist reading only with marked 
difficulty. One finds it very difficult to attend, for 
any considerable time, to the ticks of a telegraphic 
instrument unless he understands telegraphy. A 
short discourse in a language unknown to us may 
suffice to bore us extremely. 

In the light of the immediately foregoing discus- 
sion, let us picture to ourselves relatively illiterate 
individuals confronted with the test materials of an 
intelligence scale. The materials are new to them 
and they are either amused, bored, or, what is worse, 
indifferent. There is an absence of the insistent 
challenge which confronts trained persons. Are 
we to suppose that the tests adequately tap their 
native capacity? As a consequence of this sort of 
thing we find an army examiner complaining that 
Negro recruits sometimes fell asleep during the 
army examination. On the other hand, clerks and 
stenographers made higher scores than men en- 
gaged in occupations in which we may believe more 
intelligence is required in order to succeed. 

It is the contention of this paper that any test 
materials which violate the presuppositions laid down 
fall short as a measure of native intelligence. It is 
quite obvious that practically all the tests made thus 
far violate one or more of these assumptions when 
applied to different racial groups, hence the results 
are highly dubious. Scores obtained on such in- 


struments, when applied to groups with very differ- 
ent backgrounds of experience, are not comparable. 
The scales now used are standardized in part on the 
extra-school experiences of white persons. They are 
unblushingly applied to colored children, for in- 
stance, and conclusions drawn on the assumption 
that the extra-school experiences of the two groups 
differ only neglegibly. It is very interesting to note 
that in achievement tests, grade for grade, there is 
much less difference between scores of colored and 
white children than in intelligence tests. This is 
also true age for age. These facts suggest that 
where experiences are standardized, the differences 
between the races tend to disappear. I have else- 
where noted that the scores on the army alpha for 
whites and colored tend strongly to converge with 
the approach of uniform environment.? The evi- 
dence is not unambiguous, to be sure, but gains defi- 
niteness when taken in connection with facts like 
those cited above. 


Problems of Commensuration. 

1. Mental Age Technique. It has been generally 
assumed that the mental age technique renders results 
entirely comparable. Franzen has shown that this 
is not true. The amount of correlation between 
the scores on an intelligence test and the chrono- 
logical ages affect, in a marked way, the significance 
of the mental age value. It is well known that dif- 
ferent intelligence tests correlate in different degrees 
with chronological age. Now the best measure of 
mental test results undoubtedly is the deviations of 
scores measured in terms of standard deviation from 
the arithmetical means. Using this, therefore, as 
a standard, Franzen has shown that a test whose 
correlation with the chronological age is .80 may 
give a mental age difference by as much as three 
mental years or more, from a test whose correlation 
with a chronological age is .44. To use his illustra- 
tion, assume the use of two tests A and B whose 
average scores for different ages are as follows: 
AGE AVERAGE ON TESTA AVERAGE ON TEST B 

8 12 12 
10 22 22 
12 32 32 
14 42 42 

In the case of a child eight years of age who 
obtains a mental age of twelve on these two tests 
which are the same in every respect except their 
respective correlations with age, the one having a 
correlation of .80 and the other of .44, will never- 
theless obtain a score in the former which has a devi- 
ation from the means of his group in units of 
standard deviation, age constant, of 5.33 and in the 


2 This journal, March, 1923. 

3 Franzen, Raymond,: Journal of Educational Psvchol- 
ogy, Vol. XV, Pp. 370-374. 

* There is an error in computation in Franzen’s article. 
Instead of the value 5.33 he has 6.35. The calculation ts 
straighforward, the formula being: 

‘Dt ran) 223 7<=SD 
with age constant. This value is at once recognized 
as the standard error of estimate. It is also the partial 
standard deviation. The value of 5.33 is secured by di- 
viding 20, the deviation from the means of eight-zero-olds, 
by 3.75. 
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latter of 1.96*. From these considerations Franzen 
says: “‘And so with all other examples, being above 
the average of one’s own age group means less in 
terms of ‘mental age’ or ‘educational age’, the higher 
the test correlates with age. This is no small dif- 
ference. In the example given an eight-year-old 
child who is 3 SD above his age’s mean in Test A 
will have a mental age of about 10, whereas a 
child who is 3 SD above his age’s mean in Test 
B will have a mental age of about 14. Still, if 
Tests A and B are highly correlated, with the age 
rendered constant, then the same child will get these 
scores and will be pronounced mentally aged 12 
[10?] and 14 respectively on two tests measuring 
the same quality.” 

We may put the matter in another way. If we 
assume that the two tests measure ability equally 
as well, then the pupil whose score is 3 SD’s above 
the means of his group must make 28 on Test A and 
18 on Test B*. 

In the light of this finding by Franzen and recent 
work by Miller* and Rand‘, it seems entirely prob- 
able that we shall have to abandon the mental age 
technique in group tests, in so far as the comparison 
of test results on different scales is concerned. 
Franzen specifically notes that his discussion does 
not apply to the use of mental ages in connection 
with the Binet scale. I am persuaded, however, that 
an extension of this principle may, with profit, be 
made to the comparison of racial groups on the 
Binet scale as well as others. Just as it is true that 
mental ages derived on scales having different cor- 
relations with age are not comparable, so is it true 
that the mental ages of two groups derived on the 
same scale are not comparable if the scores from the 
groups correlate differently with age. This amounts 
to saying that the commensurability of mental ages 
obtained on the same scale by different groups is a 
function of the correlation of the scores of these 
groups with age. I have not the data at hand for 
the empirical determining of whether the scores 
on the Binet scale by colored children and white 
children correlate differently with chronological age. 
But there are considerations which would indicate 
that probably colored childrens’ scores have a higher 
correlation with age than those of the white chil- 
dren. For instance, using 42 pupils’ scores on the 
Terman group test, all in the ninth grade I found 
correlation ratios between these scores and chrono- 
logical age of .63 for X on Y and .64 for Y on X, 
where X equals ages and Y equals scores*. From 
170 ninth grade pupils measured by the National 
Intelligence Test, Scale B, I found an r of —.19. 
The range of scores was from 47 to 167. For ninth 


* Persons untrained in mathematical statistics may find 
difficulty in understanding this paradoxical situation. I 
advise such persons to pass over this part of the discus- 
sion, assuming the correctness of the facts, and to note 
the logical results of this state of affairs. 

4 Miller, W. S.: Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. XV. Pp. 359-366. 

5 Address delivered before a section of American Psy- 
chological Association 1924, Washington, D. C. 

* The co-efficient of correlation is inadequate here be- 
cause the regressions are not rectilinear. 
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grade white pupils Franzen found an r of —.39 on 
the Terman test and —.33 on the N. I. T. Scale 
B. If this view is borne out by further investigation, 
then a mental age on the Binet scale for a colored 
child means more than the same mental age on the 
same scale for a white child. This is exceedingly 
important, for it means that a colored child with 
mental ability equal to that of a white child would 
nevertheless have a lower mental age. It would 
be very interesting to study the significance of the 
difference in mental ages of white and colored re. 
cruits with this point of view in mind. It may 
turn out under scrutiny that the difference has 
nothing like the significance that has been attached 
to it. .What we are pointing out here is that the 
mental ages are not commensurable, if there is a 
difference in the correlations of scores with age, 
and consequently mathematical comparison in the 
strict sense is impossible. We seem to have here a 
barrier which makes it very doubtful whether this 
sort of technique can throw reliable light upon 
racial differences. One thing seems certain,—all 
comparisons of this kind that have been made need 
re-evaluation. 

2. The Unit of Variability. Boring (1920) 
raised objections to the mental test calculus based 
upon the assumption of normal distributions of 
scores®, This assumption underlies the current 
measures in terms of variability. Kelly replied 
(1922) in part acknowledging the difficulty and 
suggesting means for overcoming it.’ The contro- 
versy is quite technical and is yet undecided. Fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Boring, I wish to call 
attention to a problem, involving only elementary 
statistical knowledge, in the comparison of racial 
groups on mental tests. I think it will readily be 
admitted that the scores of colored and white per- 
sons on the scales available usually give a bimodal 
distribution, i.e. it will have two modes. In spite of 
this fact, the assumption has been made that such a 
distribution is normal, constants have been derived 
about one of the modes, and the calculus indifferently 
applied to the total distribution and to the sub- 
distributions composing it. This is a sort of “cook- 
ing up” process. How far we are justified in doing 
this sort of thing is entirely problematical. The 
dangers are certainly sufficient to warrant caution. 
Let us consider a concrete example taken from a 
recent monograph by Peterson*. From table 20, 
page 69, I have selected for comparison the distri- 
butions of white and colored children ages 12 and 
13 on the Otis Intelligence Test Advanced Exami- 
nation. These ages have been chosen because they 
offer comparatively large samples. The separate 


6 Boring, E. G.: American Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. 31, Pp. 1-33. 

7 Kelly, T. L.: American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 
34, Pp. 408-432. 

8 Peterson, Joseph: The Comparative Abilities of 
White and Negro Children, Comparative Psychological 
Monograph, Vol. I, No. 5. 

® Op. Cit. P. 13. 

10 Kuo, Z. Y. Psychological Review, Vol. XXXI, P}. 
427-448. 
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distributions and the combined distribution are 
given below : 


W hite Colored Total 
150—159 

140—149 

130—139 

120—129 

110—119 

100—109 

g90— 99 22 
80— 89 23 
70— 79 10 23 
60— 69 11 21 
50— 59 15 19 
40— 49 15 20 

{0— 39 : 23 26 
%?— 29 18 19 
10— 19 5 6 

ba © 2 2 

In order to test out the theory involved, I have 
calculated the means, standard deviations, and the 
difference between the means. From the standard 
deviations I have derived the probable errors. This 
is a more accurate procedure than that employed by 
Peterson. These constants are as follows: 

SDt 32.55 PEt 21.95 

SDw =. 27.82 PEw 18.76 

SDe 25.78 PEc 17.39 
Mw-Mc 37.16 

Note: SD==standard deviation and t, w, and c 
denote total, white, and colored. 

If we divide the difference between the means by 
the PEt and PEw we get respectively approximately 

1.7 PE’s 
2.0 PE’s 

Using a probability table we may read off the 
percentage of white children that exceed the means 
of the colored children. Following Peterson who di- 
vides through PEw the percentage is 91. The more 
correct procedure, that of dividing by PEt, gives 87 
percent. 

The difference in points of view between Peterson 
and myself may be stated practically as follows: 
Peterson measures the difference between the two 
groups in units of probable error of the distribution of 
the white group. I am insisting that the better unit 
of measure (while not above criticism because it 
assumes normality where normality obviously does 
not exist) is that of the probable error of the com- 
bined distribution of both groups. The error in- 
volved in Peterson's procedure increases with the 
increase of difference between the groups. The net 
result is an exaggeration of that difference, which 
ought to be carefully avoided. The error here is 
about 5 per cent. It may be larger or smaller in 
other cases. Mental measurement is sufficiently 
crude already without the introduction of excess 
crudities. The procedure I am suggesting is made 
rather convenient by a formula published by Frank 
C. Touton in the Journal of Education Psychology 
for March 1925, Pp 170-174. By this formula the 
standard deviation of a composite distribution may 
be derived from the means and standard deviations 


of the sub-groups, if one knows the respective pop- 
ulations. 
The Problem of Heredity 

When one reads the discussions on the inheritance 
of mental characteristics as usually set forth in 
books on psychology and education, (and this is 
especially true of certain literature on abnormal 
psychology) one gets the view that mental inheri- 
tance is quite as specific as physical inheritance. 
There seems to be a notion that precise prediction is 
quite possible and, in case we know the character- 
istics of the parents, even easy. The IQ, we are 
told by forceful implication, is inherited. It is in- 
teresting to note that this view of even physical 
inheritance is not concurred in by those most inti- 
mately acquainted with the problems of heredity. 
Jennings says: “All the characters—the particles— 
possessed by any person are arranged in a set of 
small loop-like strings, 24 in number. These 24 
strings are readily visible; they look somewhat like 
tiny strings of beads. When a new individual is to 
be produced, these 24 strings—each representing a 
diverse set of characteristics — separate into two 
groups of 12 strings each; one of these two sets of 
12 goes into the new individual. This division into 
two sets takes places in such a way that a different 
set of 12, a different combination—is given to prac- 
tically every different new individual. This set of 
12 from one parent is then united with another set 
of 12, forming another combination, coming from 
the other parent. No two of these unions unite 
the same two sets of characteristics. A more efh- 
cient device for preventing the occurence of two 
individuals alike in fundamental nature could hard- 
ly be imagined. All the steps in the process are 
visible and can be studied in detail; we can apply 
arithmetic to the matter and figure out at least 
the minimum number of diverse combinations that 
may be produced by any two parents. In man, with 
the 24 diverse sets of characters, any single individ- 
ual may produce 4096 different combinations of 
characters; and the number producible by two given 
parents runs up to more than 500,000. Any of 
these combinations is equally likely to appear; that 
is, children of any of these thousands of different 
characteristics might be born to a given pair of 
parents’®. These loop-like strings form chance 
combinations which are comparable to the results 
of the shuffling of cards. Predictions, then, would 
be possible in the statistical sense only if we had a 
large number of products. This condition, of 
course, is not realized since the average number of 
offspring from two human beings is probably about 
six. Biology has demonstrated emphatically that we 
cannot predict exactly the outcome of the union of 
the male and female. As Jennings has put it in poetic 
paraphraseology, ‘“‘ ‘Now we know that we never can 
know’ how to do that, in man—for the char- 
acteristics of the parent do not determine what com- 
bination of characters shall appear in the offspring’. 
If this is true of physical inheritance, how much 


8 Jennings, H. S., Et al: Suggestions of Modern Science 
Concerning Education, Pp. 10-11. 
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more difficult is it to predict mental inheritance? 
Kuo has pointed out that present theories of mental 
inheritance in the sense of being specific and pre- 
dictable is extremely problematical’®. This state of 
affairs throw considerable light on the possibilities 
of races and the unreliability of the prediction of 
those possibilities. One who read the works of Stod- 
dard and Grant cannot fail to be amazed at their 
apparent ignorance of the principle set forth above. 
In fact, as I have pointed out before, we come upon 
an interesting dilemma for these strict hereditarians. 
If mental heredity is fixed, specific, and unchanged 
by environment, why was it that the Caucasians of 
Western Europe awoke from their mental slumbers 
only recently? If, indeed, they have always pos- 
sessed the superiority of which Nordics boast, it 
must be admitted that environment is capable of 
almost entirely suppressing it and that it operates 
only under the most favorable conditions. But this 
is at once a very great concession to environment. 
May it not be probable that in the last 6000 years 
there have been tremendous changes in the character 
of mentality of the Caucasians of Western Europe? 
May it not also be probable that these changes have 
been wrought in part through different combinations 
of the inheritable units derived from different stocks? 
Some such hypothesis fits in well with the well- 
known fact that you cannot predict what a people 
will do by what it has done. It is to be recalled 
that, for some reason, Cicero did not have a high 
esteem for the ancestors of the present Englishmen. 
The Romans of their time looked upon them then 
quite as the Nordics look upon the darker races now; 
and I dare suggest that had the Romans invented 
mental scales they would have demonstrated by them 
a striking inferiority in the Angles. 
Prejudice 

One is loathe to raise the question of prejudice. 
I should be happy to leave it unmentioned, but un- 
fortunately it belongs here. It is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest difficulties in the study of race psy- 
chology. Few of us may boast of being free from it 
in some form. It is perhaps most detrimental when 
it has set up an attitude or “mental set,” long since 
unconscious in its operation, but ever present. The 
worker in race psychology needs constantly to under- 
go self-examination and to apply the strictest parsi- 
mony to his subtle inclinations. Almost at every 
turn in the literature one comes upon ear-marks of 
prejudice. With reference to certain groups con- 
clusions are racily reached and boldly expressed, 
whereas equal differences between other groups are 


glossed over or left unmentioned. Witness the re. 
port on the army examinations. The “racial differ. 
ences” are again and again stressed. The differences 
between Western and Northern white persons on 
the one hand and Southern white persons on the 
other, are most discreetly passed over. Whatever 
this sort of thing may be or produce, one thing js 
obvious, it is neither scientific nor does it lead to 
science. We may not, I presume, expect total ab- 
sence of bias. The fact that one’s physical frame- 
work is a synthesis of his past experience and his 
heredity and that when these factors are categorized 
they become glasses, colored as they may be, through 
which one sees the world seriously limits science 
wherever subjective estimates are involved. Strict 
and adequate objectivity would seem to solve the 
problem; but strict and adequate objectivity is a far 
cry from the psychological technique now applied 
to racial problems. 
Conclusion 

1. We need to question very seriously the validity 
of tests applied to groups having quite different 
experiences and incentives from those on whom the 
tests have been standardized. 

2. Mental age technique is inadequate as a means 
of comparing mentality of races unless account jis 
taken of the correlation of the raw scores for each 
sampling with chronological age. So far as I know 
the statistical procedure has not yet been devised. 

3. It follows at once that the IQ suffers the same 
limitations since it is derived in part from the 
mental age. 

4. The variability unit is limited by the assump- 
tion of normality, which usually is not met. 

5. The practice of measuring differences between 
the average attainment of groups in variability units 
of one of the groups is not justified theoretically or 
practically. It tends to exaggerate the difference 

6. I have suggested the standard deviation 
probable error of the combined distribution of the 
groups compared as a better unit for measuring such 
differences. 

7. What we know of heredity does not justify the 
claims to accurate prediction of mental or physical 
characteristics of offspring from those of parents. 
The public has been asked to swallow an over-dose 
of “science.” 

8. Finally, as much as we may dislike the admis- 
sion, prejudice plays an all too prominent role in 
studies in race psychology at the point where the 
diversity of stocks offers the most favorable material 
otherwise. 
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Garvey and Garveyism-cAn Gstimate 


By A. F. EtMes 


CLOSE-UP view of a picture frequently ex- 

aggerates elements out of all proportion to their 
true importance. ‘This principle should also be 
borne in mind in estimating all human movements. 
History cannot be written fairly and dispassionately 
nor a just interpretation given to events in the midst 
of the ferment of such events, nor yet at a time, nor 
by a person that stands too near the stage of such 
events. 

The British Parliament has recently decided to 
give publicity to all the documents relating to the 
recent war. The world will look with more than 
ordinary interest and expectancy to such publica- 
tions, and now seven years after the Armistice, 
judgment as to where full responsibility for the 
war should be placed, what were the causes primary 
and secondary—in a word, the interpretation of the 
facts in full fairness would do well to wait on these 
documents. 

No one will refuse to admit this principle—the 
principle that human movements cannot be viewed 
in their true perspective at close range. History 
must have time to justify itself. 

Lest there be any prejudice as to the identity of 
the writer, he wishes to say of himself at the outset, 


that he is not, nor ever was a Garveyite, nor has he 
at any time shown a disposition to become an or- 
thodox disciple of Garvey. He has no stock in the 
defunct Black Star Line, nor in any of the enter- 


prises fostered by the movement. He claims no 
particular fitness to declare himself on the sub- 
ject except that of an outsider, a student of human 
movements, a sympathetic observer of Garvey and 
the workings of the colossal and unwieldy program 
he inaugurated. 

In Harlem and in other parts of the country the 
writer has had the experience of personal encoun- 
ters, unaccompanied however by any physical vio- 
lence, with ardent disciples of Garvey and he num- 
bers among these some of his friends who them- 
selves have been puzzled as to his (the writer’s) 
inability, perhaps more frankly his mental obtuse- 
ness, in not being able to recognize this savior of his 
race. 

His contacts have been wide and he has watched 
and studied the movement, read with avidity the 
Negro World and he has before him as he pens 
this article ““The Constitution and Book of Laws, 
made for the Government of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association, Inc., and African Com- 
munities’ League, Inc., of the World. Revised and 
Amended Aug. 1920.” 

Newspaper and magazine articles have appeared 
on both sides and the language of some of these 
have been poignantly sarcastic and many of them 
have descended to the plane of abuse and personal 
vilification of the man Garvey. And they have all 
had a wide circulation. 


Now that the “tumult and the shouting” is about 
to subside in both pro- and anti-Garvey camps, now 
that Garvey himself has passed into the shadows of 
the Federal Prison and open opposition to him has 
necessarily been rendered futile, it were well for 
some sympathetic outsider whose state of mind thus 
characterized would fit him eminently to present 
the case, frankly and openly to do so. 

Let it be observed that no man could stand in 
one of those teeming Liberty Hall audiences, see 
one of Garvey’s ostentatious parades, hear Garvey’s 
magnetic voice, read his Negro World, watch the 
sweep of his ideas and then say there was nothing to 
it. Let him do this and he would cast a serious 
doubt on his mental integrity. This is apart en- 
tirely from the goodness or the badness of Garvey- 
ism. There is something to it; all reasonable men 
will readily admit. 

And how does this come to be? It is the person- 
ality of Garvey himself. Call him what you will: 
a visionary, impossible idealist, fanatical reformer, 
unprincipled opportunist; behind these epithets lie 
the unconquerable fact of Garvey, the personality 
of the man who has dramatically attracted the at- 
tention of the world. 

Contrary to much of what has hitherto been pub- 
lished, I believe the man was not fundamentally in- 
sincere. What he saw, he saw and there was no 
make believe in his own mind. True, many of his 
followers have been disappointed, they were duped, 
bewildered, bewitched and surrendered reason as well 
as ready money. The thing has not worked out as 
they expected; but in Garvey’s own mind there was 
a close fit between what he gave forth and what he 
held in his mind. I think he was substantially and 
in the main sincere. 

If I understand his program correctly he was 
sound in his basic contention for his people. Above 
I gave a passing characterization to his program as 
being unwieldy. The objects of the U. N. I. A. 
as given in its Constitution and Book of Laws make 
me smile as I read them over. They go from re- 
claiming the fallen and assisting the needy to the es- 
tablishing of a Negro nation in Africa, from helping 
backward tribes in Africa to the foundering of 
Universities, Colleges, Academies and a world-wide 
commercial enterprise . . . Comprehensive, colossal, 
topheavy and impossible! No one man is wise nor 
powerful enough to sit astride so many horses at one 
and thé same time. 

Interpreting these manifold objects synthetically 
and as Garvey sought to have them carried out in 
practice, what do we find? He is contending for the 
principle of a self-sustaining, self-propagating group 
life, that as a race the Negro will not rise into the 
fulness of racial self-hood until his group becomes 
fully competent and adequate in resources for the 
demands of his economic, political, moral and spirit- 
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ual life. What is there against this? All Negro 
organizations vote its full adoption with both hands 
up. In principle; yes, we do. 

No man who is content to remain poor, who for 
his normal needs seeks dependence on others, merits 
much respect. No race comes into the place of digni- 
fied self-hood that stays poor, Marcus Garvey ar- 
gues when the colored man needs a suit of clothes, 
there should be a colored tailor competent to fit him, 
a colored wholesale store from which the goods can 
be procured, colored factory for the preparation of 
the raw material, colored producers for this raw ma- 
terial and ships manned and owned by men of his 
race to transport the goods. He would close up the 
whole economic circle with agents and agencies of 
his own people. Thus he carried the doctrine in 
the other aspects of Negro life. Is not this principle 
valid for a program of uplift and advance for any 
people? 

Marcus Garvey while fundamentally sincere, un- 
happily failed to realize his limitations, and the tre- 
mendous sweep of his mind was not balanced by 
adequate penetrating power. While he dreamed the 
emotional content of those dreams, the showy fabric 
of his visions bore him away in method from the 
immediate or remotely practicable. In short, for 
the carrying out of such universal aims there seemed 
wanting in the leader many of the intellectual pre- 
requisites. 

No estimate of Garveyism as a social movement 
can ignore the fact that his personality plus the mere 
size of the things he attempted to do gave him a 
good measure of the power of his appeal. He thought 
in terms large and universal and would in one organ- 
ization compass the Alpha to Omega of his people’s 
progress. Such a mind is usually “short” in analytic 
power and penetrative capacity. Garvey’s was em- 
inently so. His very inability for clear-cut, analyti- 
cal reasoning made him intolerant of interference 
and made him assume at times the investiture of di- 
vine rightness and supernatural inspiration for his 
scheme. 

Garvey was a prophet. He was possessed of a 
great and noble passion. The fervor with which 
he believed in himself and his message, the full 
measure of his devotion to what he held to be right 
cannot be successfully gainsaid. He missed the mark 
in method and procedure. Like other reformers 
that went before him, this passion for redemption 
of his people led him beyond the bounds of discre- 
tion and his inability to sense his limitations was 
really a dire element in his psychology. Garveyism 
came to be regarded by a number of well-thinking 
Negroes as a gospel of hate for white people and all 
that appertains to this group. This was worse than 
unfortunate. No program of permanent uplift for 
the Negro can successfully proceed on such an issue. 
Breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the dominant element among whom we live and 
move and have our being was common among the 
disciples of Marcus Garvey. Foolish and worse. 
Teach Negroes to hate white people and it will 
soon be impossible to teach them to love and think 


—_ 


well of their own. Garveyism lost much of th 
intelligent sympathy, if not open avowal, it might 
have gained by the fiery ebulitions of its arden 
ambassadors. Nevertheless, our judgment of Gar. 
vey and his movement, I will say, should not 
given on this count only. It is meet to observe tha 
reformers and seers are prone to deliver themselves 
in such manner. It is also true that the excesses to 
which a movement goes should not necessarily bias 
judgment in this direction. Reformers, prophets and 
human movements that would rectify an existing 
order have this habit. 

“Liberty, equality, fraternity’’ are the accepted 
bulwarks of democracy. Turn to the story of the 
French Revolution and see the extravagance out oj 
which these ideas were salvaged. They would tear 
down everything; yea, and religion also. On the 
corner of a street in Paris a red republican was 
heard to declare how they were going to destroy 
churches, crucifixes and shrines, all that stood for 
the perpetuation of religion. Yet history points 
proudly to that event as marking the birthday of 
the modern democratic movement. 

Garvey’s was a great idea. It had in it a remari- 
able power of appeal and contagion. When a great 
idea deeply lays hold of the minds of a group with 
other suggestive elements in its mental and social 
atmosphere co-operating, it is liable to cause commo- 
tion and as a result throw up to attention much 
frothy and extraneous matter. 

The phenomenal spread of Garveyism, further 
must be attributed to the leader’s knowledge of the 
psychology of his people joined to the fact—and this 
is most significant—of the time and circumstance: 
in which the movement was inaugurated. Mark the 
elements in Negro psychology which he took cog- 
nizance of and marshalled to his service. Garvey 
proves a conviction of my own that only the Negrc 
can properly interpret the Negro. The love of sym- 
bols, the craving for power, titles, etc., plumed J 
knights in showy parades—all these Garvey took 
and exploited for the U. N. I. A. All the gorgeous 
periphery in dress, court display, fantastic titles 
were very relevant to his aim—the capture of the 
heart (if not the head) and the imagination of the 
masses of his people, and it worked. He captured 
moreover, some of the intellectuals. This was 3 
splendid achievement. If only the leader had had 
the good sense to bind this latter class to himsel! 
for counsel, executive direction and business manage 
ment in the special lines of his manifold enterprises 
the crash might have been postponed and made much 
less dramatic. I am not convinced that some crash 
would have been altogether avoided, for Garve 
flattered by success grew dogged and impatient o! 
the counsel of others. 

After-the-war psychology was most potent in the 
success of Garvey and his endeavor. I think that 
this after-the-war psychology plus the personalit) 
of this Negro Moses contributed more than any- 
thing to his conquests. Garveyism uniocked the 
hopes long-imprisoned of thousands of Negro young § 
men who had been drafted or seen service on the 
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battle fields of Europe. Like the Ku Klux Klan 
this movement cannot be fully accounted for apart 
from due regard to the extreme susceptibility 
of the social atmosphere that followed the World 
War. Was Garvey a cunning opportunist in his 
ready seizure of this? Was not self-determination 
one of the cardinal principles in the settlement of 
the war? 

The thousands who followed Marcus Garvey 
drank deeply the draughts of this new freedom as 
he offered it, to satisfy their half-conscious cravings 
for such freedom, and so he swept the Negro world, 
and to many his word became the law of their life. 

The movement has suffered not only by Garvey’s 
unproductive schemes, indiscreet financial ventures 
and poor business management; but also from the 
chicanery and cupidity of a number of those whom 
he drew around him and to whom offices of 
responsibility were given. 

And now, Marcus Garvey is behind the bars 
convicted of using the mails to defraud and the 
most pertinent question is what of the U. N. I. A.? 
Orthodox disciples of his give the answer to the 
satisfaction of those within the fold. It could well 
be put: “Garvey’s body lies. . . But his soul goes 


mayching on.” But for the masses of Negroes out- 
side of the fold who do but ill to rejoice in the 
downfall of Garvey, it were well to discover if 
there is anything in this wreck of hopes and enter- 
prise that may well be salvaged. 

Here is one thing. Set this down to the eternal 


credit of Marcus Garvey that before him there has 
not been a man who stirred into expression the 
consciousness of the Negro peoples to the extent 
that he succeeded in doing,—extent both in degree 
and geographical area over which his ideas swept. 
Negroes all over the world have come to think of 
themselves as a Race—one in hope and destiny, 
as never before. Now this I count to be a thing 
of high value. This consciousness of race has been 
perhaps more vocal in America than anywhere else 
among Negroes, and was there before Garvey, you 
will say; but Garvey gave to it larger proportions and 
doubtless a height to which it had never risen. Un- 
der the spell of his propaganda it was amplified to 
an extent that gives justification to the name of his 
organization, Universal Negro Improvement As- 
sociation. Thus the present state into which Gar- 
veyism has fallen offers a new challenge; that new 
challenge is for some new leader of equal breadth 
of sympathy, more practical intellect and of sober 
counsel to give himself to the task of the conserva- 
tion of this race consciousness for the future good of 
this people. Much as this great spiritual product 
has come to be regarded as a thing greatly needed, 
it would be a pity to see it lost under the crash 
of Garvey’s fall. Perhaps this leader can be found 
in the ranks of the U. N. I. A. 

Further, the basic principle of Garveyism as men- 
tioned before, that is, a self-supporting group life has 
in it something for the present and future good. 
There are of course, some dangers in the over- 
emphasis of independence. Independence is a rela- 


tive term and pushed too far becomes a ludicrous 
impossibility. All that is bad in the civilization we 
characterize as Nordic is not bad because it is Nor- 
dic, but rather as it represents an imperfect stage in 
the cultural development of a people. It were 
better that while we encourage this self-competent 
group life we do not isolate ourselves so as to be 
inaccessible to something good or better than we 
ourselves have yet attained. 

The Negro in America will never consent to be 
completely isolated economically, politically nor so- 
cially. And it is open to question whether white 
people want this isolation for themselves, that is, 
leaving out the color-haters and propagandists 
among them. Negroes should want a measure of 
independence and self-competence with proportion- 
ate co-operation, they should want to see multiplied 
all the profitable and friendly points of contact to 
the end that they might assimulate all that is highest 
and best in the civilization around them. Garvey- 
ism neglecting this principle gave to its program a 
revolutionary aspect in contrast to an evolutionary 
method of advance. 


But even this revolutionary aspect was not wholly 
its leader’s responsibility. The social forces that 
had been playing on the life of his people and more 
especially during the years of the Great War 
were outside of his control. Revolutions are 
almost without exception born in the breasts of the 
submerged class. When the mental, moral and 
spiritual energies of a people have been long impris- 
oned and have been denied opportunity to work 
themselves out along paths of constructive normal 
advance they are prone to break out and explode 
and it is not easy to hold their onward surge within 
the limitations of the usual conventions. Garvey- 
ism flowed true to form. In the spring of 1919 I was 
one of a number of colored men in one of those 
regional schools conducted by the National War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. The director 
from one of the States of the far South. 

He told of the fears voiced by certain white 
people lest the Negroes of this country should catch 
the contagion of Russian Bolshevism which was just 
then running its riotous career. “It would raise hell 
over here!” one white man had said to him. It 
has since been pointed out with becoming pride that 
the race has shown no signs of being influenced by 
the Red propaganda. But why this fear? Ana- 
lyze it and see that it was a significant way of 
recognizing that Negroes like the peasants of Russia 
represent this submerged class with similar political 
and social forces allied against them. 

This is the vital place for sober, intelligent lead- 
ership. 

Finally, it does not do to treat Garveyism with 
detached indifference ; it does not do to blame, decry 
nor vilify in any sweeping, indiscriminate manner, 
nor yet “without sneering, others teach to sneer’’. 
Many an outsider like myself may be brought sooner 
or later to admit: after all there was something to 
it! 
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Gontest Awards 


The winning manuscripts selected from 732 


entries in the five divisions of OppoRTUNITY’s Literary 


Contest, as announced at the special meeting in New York City on the evening of May Ist, are given below: 


The Short Story 

First Prize of $100.00 to FOG, by John Matheus, 
of Institute, West Virginia. 

Second Prize of $35.00 to SPUNK, by Zora Neale 
Hurston, of Jacksonville, Florida. 

Third Prize of $15.00 to THE VOODOO’S RE- 
VENGE, by Eric D. Walrond, of New York 
City. 

For Honorable Mention 

1 THE BOLL WEEVIL STARTS 
NORTH, by N. B. Young, of St. Louis, Mo. 
THE HANDS, by Marieta Bonner. 

. BLACK DEATH, by Zora Neale Hurston, 
of Jacksonville, Florida. 

. ASOUL GOES WEST ON THE B. & O., 
by Frank Horne, of Brooklyn. 

ANTE BELLUM, by John Davis, of Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

ALL GOD'S CHILLUN GOT SHOES, 
by N. B. Young, of St. Louis, Mo. 

. THE EX AMIN ATION, by Eugene F. 
Gordon, of Boston, Mass. 

. A CHRISTMAS JOURNEL, by Louis L. 
Redding, of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Judges for Short Stories 

Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, Chairman of Committee, 

Columbia University and Hunter College, Author. 

Carl Van Doren, Literary Editor of the Century Maga- 

zine. 

Zona Gale, Novelist and Playwright. 

Fannie Hurst, Short Story Writer. 

Robert Hobart Davis, Editor, Munsey’s Magazine 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Novelist. 

Edna Worthley Underwood, Novelist. 

Alain Locke, Howard University, Writer. 

Dorothy Scarborough, Novelist, Columbia University. 

Poetry 

First Prize of $40.00 to THE WEARY BLUES, 
by Langston Hughes, of Washington, D. C. 

Second Prize of $15.00 TO ONE WHO SAID 
ME NAY, by Countee Cullen, of New York 
City. 

Third Place. For the third place there was a tie 
between the winners of the first and second 
prizes: A SONG OF SOUR GRAPES, by 
Countee Cullen, and AMERICA, by Langs- 
ston Hughes, receiving the same number of 
votes. The Judges decided to award the honor 
to both and the cash prize to the two contes- 
tants receiving Fourth Place. 

Cash Price of $5.00 to SOLACE, by Clarissa Scott, 
of Washington, D. C. 

Cash Prize of $5.00 to THE WAYSIDE WELL, 
by Joseph S. Cotter, of Louisville, Kentucky. 

For Honorable Mention 

1. WORDS TO MY LOVE, by Countee Cul- 
len. 

2. SYMPHONIES, by Esther Popel, of Wash- 
ington, D. C 


3. THE JESTER, by Langston Hughes. 

4. SONGS TO A DARK VIRGIN, by Langs. 
ton Hughes. 
PREFERENCE, by Dora Lawrence Hous. 
ton, of Washington, D. C. 
MY LOVE, by Carrie B. McWatt, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

. A BABE IS A BABE, by Joseph S. Catter, 
A TREE AT NIGHT, by Helene Johnson. 
BROTHERS, by Carrie W. Clifford, of 
Washington, D. C. 

FALL OF MAN, by Joseph Bennett, of 
New York City. 
LINES TO A SHY WOMAN, by Robert 
Tard, of Columbus, Ohio. 
Judges for Poetry 

Clement Wood, Chairman of Committee. 

Witter Bynner, Poet. 

John Farrar, Editor of the Bookman. 

James Weldon Johnson, Poet, Anthologist. 

Essays 
First Prize of $50.00 to SOCIAL EQUALITY 

AND THE NEGRO, by E. Franklin Fra- 
zier, of Atlanta, Ga. 


Second Prize of $30.00 to ROLAND HAYES by 


Sterling Brown of Lynchburg, Va. 
Third Prize of $10.00 to THE NEGRO POET, 
by Laura D. Wheatley, of Baltimore, Md 
For Honorable Mention 

1. PERSISTENT DEVELOPMENT OF A 
MENACING SITUATION, by Lucius 
Scott of Washington, D. C. 

2. A QUESTION OF SINCERITY, by G. 
A. Stewart, of Columbus, “Ohio. 

3. THE NEGRO AND EXPEDIENCY, by 
Lionel B. Fraser, of Hampton, Va. 

4. THE NECESSITY FOR MIGRATION, 
by H. M. Bond, of Langston, Okla. 

5. THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH, by 
Charles Cooper, Hampton, Va. 

Judges for Essays 

Henry Goddard Leach, Editor of The Forum, Chair- 

man of Committee. 

Van Wyck Brooks, Author, formerly Editor of The 

Freeman. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood. 
John Macy. 
Plays 
First Prize of $60.00 to FRANCES, by G. D. Lips- 
comb. 
Second Prize of $35.00 to 
HUMBLE INSTRUMENT, by Warren A. 
MacDonald, of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
COLOR STRUCK, by Zora Neale Hurston, 
of Jacksonville, Fla. 
Third Prize of $15.00 to THE BOG GUIDE, by 
Jean Ray, of Baltimore, Md. 
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For Honorable Mention 
COOPED UP, by Eloise Bibb Thompson, of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
FALL OF THE CONJURER, by Willis 
Richardson, of Washington, D. C. 
SPEARS, by Zora Neale Hurston, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Judges for Plays 
Montgomery Gregory, formerly Instructor in Dramatics, 
Howard University, Chairman of Committee. 


Alexander Woollcott, Dramatic Critic. 
Robert C. Benchley, Dramatic Critic and Editor of 
Life. 
Edith Isaacs, Editor, Theatre Arts Magazine. 
Personal Experience Sketches 


First Prize of $30.00 to MY FELLOW TRAV- 
ELER, by G. A. Steward of Columbus, Ohio. 


Second Prize of $20.00 to AN EXPERIENCE, by 
Fidelia Ripley, of Boston, Mass. 

Third Prize to PERSONAL EXPERIENCE by 
J. C. Stubbs, of Detroit, Mich. 

For Honorable Mention— 

1. CAT AND THE SAXOPHONE, by Es- 
ther Popel, of Washington, D. C. 
ANOTHER ANGEL UNAWARE, by 
Palice Matox, of Hillsboro, Ohio. 

A FLORIDA SUNDAY, by Louis L. Red- 
ding, of Atlanta, Ga. 
Judges for Sketches 


Eugene Kinckle Jones, Chairman of Committee. 
Lillian A. Alexander. 
Rev. Frank Lorimer. 


“Ghe “Weary Blues 


By Lancston HuGHEs 
Awarded First Prize 


Droning a drowsy syncopated tune, 

Rocking back and forth to a mellow croon, 
I heard a Negro play. 

Down on Lenox Avenue the other night 

By the pale dull pallor of an old gas light 
He did a lazy sway... 
He did a lazy sway... 

To the tune o’ those Weary Blues. 

With his ebony hands on each ivory key 

He made that poor piano moan with melody. 
O Blues! 

Swaying to and fro on his rickety stool 


He played that sad raggy tune like a musical fool. 


Sweet Biues! 
& no ‘ bl: “k — l 
oming trom a Diack mans soul. 


O Blues! 
In a deep song voice with a melancholy tone 


I heard that Negro sing, that old piano moan— 
“Ain't got nobody in all this world, 

Ain’t got nobody but ma self. 

I’s gwine to quit ma frownin’ 

And put ma troubles on the shelf.” 
Thump, thump, thump, went his foot on the floor, 
He played a few chords then sang some more— 

“IT got the Weary Blues 

And I can’t be satisfied. 

Got the Weary Blues 

And can’t be satisfied— 

I ain’t happy no mo’ 

And I wish that | had died.” 

And far into the night he crooned that tune. 
The stars went out and so did the moon. 

The singer stopped playing and went to bed 
While the Weary Blues echoed through his head. 
He slept like a rock or a man that’s dead. 


“Go One “Who Said Me Nay 


By CounTEE CULLEN 


Awarded Second Prize 


This much the gods vouchsafe today: 
That we two lie in the clover, 
Watching the heavens dip and sway, 
With galleons sailing over. 


This much is granted for an hour: 
That we are young and tender, 
That I am bee and you are flower, 
Honey-mouthed and swaying slender. 


This sweet of sweets is ours now: 
To wander through the land, 
Plucking an apple from its bough 
To toss from hand to hand. 


No thing is certain, joy nor sorrow, 
Except the hour we know it; 

Oh, wear my heart today; tomorrow 
Who knows where the winds will blow it? 
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By JouN Matuevus 


Awarded First Prize—Short Story Section 


HE stir of lite echoed. On the bridge between 

Ohio and West Virginia was the rumble of 
heavy trucks, the purr of high power engines in 
Cadillacs and Paiges, the rattle of Fords. A string 
of loaded freight cars pounded along on the C. & P. 
tracks, making a thunderous, if tedious way to 
Mingo. A steamboat’s hoarse whistle boomed forth 
between the swish, swish, chug, chug of a mammoth 
stern paddle wheel with the asthmatic poppings of 
the pistons. The raucous shouts of smutty speaking 
street boys, the noises of a steam laundry, the clank 
and clatter of a pottery, the godless voices of women 
from Water Street houses of ill fame, all these 
blended in a sort of modern babel, common to all 
the towers of destruction erected by modern civiliza- 
tion. 

These sounds were stirring when the clock 
sounded six on top of the Court House, that citadel 
of Law and Order, with the statue of Justice loom- 
ing out of an alcove above the imposing stone en- 
trance, blindfolded and in her right hand the scales 
of Judgment. Even so early in the evening the 
centers from which issued these inharmonious notes 
were scarcely visible. This sinister cloak of a late 
November twilight Ohio Valley fog had stealthily 
spread from somewhere beneath the sombre river 
bed, down from somewhere in the lowering West 
Virginia hills. This fog extended its tenacles over 
city and river, gradually obliterating traces of fami- 
liar landscapes. At five-thirty the old Panhandle 
bridge, supported by massive sandstone pillars, stal- 
wart, as when erected fifty years before to serve a 
generation now passed behind the portals of life, 
this old bridge had become a spectral outline against 
the sky as the toll keepers of the new bridge looked 
northward up the Ohio River. 

Now at six o'clock the fog no longer distorted ; 
it blotted out, annihilated. One by one the street 
lights came on, giving an uncertain glare in spots, 
enabling peeved citizens to tread their way home- 
ward without recognizing their neighbor ten feet 
ahead, whether he might be Jew or Gentile, Negro 
or Pole, Slav, Crotian, Italian or one hundred per 
cent American. 

An impatient crowd of tired workers peered 
vainly through the gloom to see if the headlights 
of the interurban car were visible through the thick- 
ening haze. The car was due at Sixth and Market 
at six-ten and was scheduled to leave at six-fifteen 
for many little towns on the West Virginia side. 

At the same time as these uneasy toilers were 
waiting, on the opposite side of the river the car had 
stopped to permit some passengers to descend and 
disappear in the fog. The motorman, flagged and 
jaded by the monotony of many stopping and start- 
ing waited mechanically for the conductor’s bell to 
signal, “Go ahead.” 


The fog was thicker, more impenetrable. It 
smothered the headlight. Inside the car in the 
smoker, that part of the seats nearest the motorman’s 
box, partitioned from the rest, the lights were strug. 
gling bravely against a fog of tobacco smoke, almost 
as opaque as the dull grey blanket of mist outside. 

A group of red, rough men, sprawled along the 
two opposite bench-formed seats, parallel to the 
sides of the car, were talking to one another in the 
thin, flat colorless English of their mountain state, 
embellished with the homely idioms of the coal mine, 
the oil field, the gas well. 

“When does this here meetin’ start, Bill ?”’ 

“That air notice read half after seven.” 

“What's time now?” 

“Damned ’f I know. Hey, Lee, what time's that 
pocket clock of yourn’s got?” 

“Two past six.” 

There was the sound of a match scratching against 
the sole of a rough shoe. 

“Gimme a light, Lafe.” 

In attempting to reach for the burning match 
before its flame was extinguished, the man stepped 
forward and stumbled over a cheap suitcase of 
imitation leather. A vile looking stogie fell in the 
aisle. 

“God! Your fee’re bigger’n Bills’s.” 

The crowd laughed uproariously. The butt of 
this joke grinned and showed a set of dirty nicotine 
stained teeth. He recovered his balance in time to 
save the flaring match. He was a tremendous man, 
slightly stooped, with taffy colored, straggling hair 
and little pig eyes. 

Between initial puffs he drawled: “Now you're 
barkin’ up the wrong tree. I only wear elevens.” 

“Git off'n me, Lee Cromarty,” growled Bill. 
“You hadn’t ought to be rumlin’ of my feathers 
the wrong way—and you a-plannin’ to ride the 
goat.” 

Lake, a consumptive appearing, undersized, bo- 
vine eyed individual, spat out the remark: ‘“‘Naow, 
there! You had better be kereful. Men have been 
nailed to the cross for less than that.”’ 

“Ha! ha!—ho! ho! ho!” 

There was a joke to arouse the temper of the 
crowd. 

A baby began to cry lustily in the rear and more 
commodious end of the car reserved for nonsmokers. 
His infantine wailing smote in sharp contrast upon 
the ears of the hilarious joshers, filling the silence 
that followed the subsidence of the laughter. 

“Taci, bimba. Non aver paura!” 

Nobody understood the musical words of the pa- 
tient, Madonna eyed Italian mother, not even the 
baby, for it continued its yelling. She opened her 
gay colored shirt waist and pressed the child to her 
bosom. He was quieted. 
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“She can’t speak United States, but I bet her 
Tony Spaghetti votes the same as you an me. The 
young ‘un ‘Il have more to say about the future of 
these Nunited States that your children an’ mine 
unless we carry forward the word such as we are 
going to accomplish tonight.” 

“Yeh, you’re damned right,” answered the scowl- 
ing companion of the lynx-eyed citizen in kahki 
clothes, who had thus commented upon the foreign 
woman's offspring. 

“They breed like cats. They'll outnumber us, 


unless 


A smell of garlic stifled his speech. Nich and 
Mike Axaminter, late for the night shift at the 
La Belle, bent over the irate American deluging 
him with the odor of garlic and voluble, gutteral 
explosions of a Slavak tongue. 

“What t’ hell! Git them buckets out o’ my tace, 
you hunkies, you!” 

’ Confused and apologetic the two men moved for- 


ward. 


“Isn’t this an awful fog, Barney,” piped a gay, 
girlish voice. 

“T'll tell the world it is,” replied her red-haired 
companion, flinging a half smoked cigarette away in 
the darkness as he assisted the girl to the platform. 

They made their way to a vacant seat in the end 
of the car opposite the smoker, pausing for a moment 
respectfully to make the sign of the cross before two 
Sisters of Charity, whose flowing black robes and 
ebon headdress contrasted strikingly with the pale 
whiteness of their faces. The nuns raised their eyes, 
slightly smiled and continued their orisons on dark 
decades of rosaries with pendant crosses of ivory. 

“Let’s sit here,” whispered the girl. “I don’t 
want to be by those niggers.” 

In a few seconds they were settled. There were 
cooings of sweet words, limpid-eyed soul glances. 
They forgot all others. The car was theirs alone. 

“Say, boy, ain’t this some fog. Yuh can’t see 
the old berg.”’ 

“’Sthat so. I hadn’t noticed.”’ 

Two Negro youths thus exchanged words. They 
were well dressed and sporty. 

“Well, it don’t matter, as long as it don’t inter- 
fere with the dance.” 

“I hope Daisy will be there. She’s some stunnin’ 
high brown an’ I don’t mean maybe.” 

“O boy!” 

Thereupon one began to hum “Daddy, O Daddy” 
and the other whistled softly the popular air from 
“Shuffle Along” entitled “Old-Fashioned Love.” 

“Oi, oi! Ven I say vill dis car shtart. Ve must 
mek dot train fur Pittsburgh.” 

“Ach, Ish ka bibble. They can't do a thing with- 
out us, Laban.” 

They settled down in their seats to finish the 
discussions in Yiddish, emphasizing the conversation 
with shrugs of the shoulder and throaty interjec- 
tions. 

_ In a seat apart to themselves, for two seats 
in front and behind were unoccupied, sat an old 


Negro man and a Negro woman, evidently his wife. 
Crowded between them was a girl of fourteen or 
fifteen. 

“This heah is suah cu’us weather,” complained the 
old man. 

“We all nevah had no sich fog in Oklahoma.” 

The girl’s hair was bobbed and had been straight- 
ened by “Poro” treatment, giving her an Egpytian 
cast of features. 

“Gran’pappy,” said the girl, “yo’ cain’t see ovah 
yander.” 

“Ain't it de troot, chile.” 

“Ne’ min’, sugah,” assured the old woman. “Ah 
done paid dat ‘ployment man an’ he sayed yo’ bound 
tuh lak de place. Dis here lady what's hirin yo’ is no 
po’ trash an’ she wants a likely gal lak yo’ tuh ten’ 
huh baby.” 





Now these series of conversations did not trans- 
pire in chronological order. They were uttered 
more or less simultaneously during the interval that 
the little conductor stood on tiptoe in an effort to 
keep one hand on the signal rope, craning his neck 
in a vain and dissatisfied endeavor to pierce the 
miasma of the fog. The motorman chafed in his 
box, thinking of the drudging lot of the laboring 
man. He registered discontent. 

The garrulous group in the smoker were smould- 
ering cauldrons of discontent. In truth their dis- 
satisfaction ran the gamut of hate. It was stretch- 
ig out to join hands with an unknown and clande- 
stine host to plot, preserve, defend their dwarfted 
and twisted ideals. 

The two foreign intruders in the smoker squirmed 
under the merciless, half articulate antipathy. They 
asked nothing but a job to make some money. In 
exchange for that magic English word job, they en- 
dured the terror that walked by day, the boss. They 
grinned stupidly at profanity, dirt, disease, dis- 
aster. Yet they were helping to make America. 

Three groups in the car on this foggy evening 
were united under the sacred mantle of a common 
religion. Within its folds they sensed vaguely a 
something of happiness. The Italian mother radi- 
ated the joy of her child. Perhaps in honor of her 
and in reverence the two nuns with downcast eyes, 
trying so hard to forget the world, were counting off 
the rosary of the blessed Virgin—‘‘Ave, Maria,” 
“Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee; 
blessed art thou among women.” 

The youth and his girl in their tiny circle of 
mutual attraction and affection could not as in 
Edwin Markham’s poern widen the circle to in- 
clude all or even to embrace that small circum- 
scribed area of humanity within the car. 

And the Negroes? Surely there was no hate in 
their minds. The gay youths were rather indiffer- 
ent. The trio from the South, journeying far for a 
greater freedom of self expression philosophically 
accepted the inevitable “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune.” 

The Jews were certainly enveloped in a racial 
consciousness, unerringly fixed on control and domi- 
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nation of money, America’s most potent factor in 
respectability. 

The purplish haze of fog contracted. Its damp 
presence slipped into the car and every passenger 
shivered and peered forth to see. Their eyes were 
as the eyes of the blind! 

At last the signal bell rang out staccato. The 
car suddenly lurched forward, shaking from side to 
side the passengers in their seats. The wheels 
scraped and began to turn. Almost at once a more 
chilling wetness filtered in from the river. In the 
invisibility of the fog it seemed that one was travel- 
ing through space, in an aeroplane perhaps, going 
nobody knew where. 

The murmur of voices buzzed in the smoker, in- 
terrupted by the boisterous outbursts of laughter. A 
red glare tinted the fog for a second and disap- 
peared. La Belle was “shooting” the furnaces. 
Then a denser darkness and the fog. 

The car lurched, scintillating sparks flashed from 
the trolley wire, a terrific crash—silence. The 
lights went out. Before anybody could think or 
scream, there came a falling sensation, such as one 
experiences when dropped unexpectedly in an ele- 
vator or when diving through the scenic railways of 
the city amusements parks, or more exactly when 
one has nightmare and dreams of falling, falling, 
falling. 

“The bridge has given way. God! The muddy 
water! The fog! Darkness. Death.” 

These thoughts flashed spontaneously in the con- 
sciousness of the rough ignorant fellows, choking in 
the fumes of their strong tobacco, came to the garlic 
scented “hunkies”, to the Italian Madonna, to the 
sisters of Charity, to the lover boy and his lover 
girl, to the Negro youths, to the Jews thinking in 
Yiddish idioms, to the old Negro man and his wife 
and the Egyptian-faced girl, with the straightened 
African hair, even to the bored motorman and the 
weary conductor. 

To drown, to strangle, to suffocate, to die! In 
the dread silence the words screamed like exploding 
shells within the beating temples of terror-stricken 
passengers and crew. 

Then protest, wild, mad, tumultuous, frantic 
protest. Life at bay and bellowing furiously against 
its ancient arch-enemy and antithesis—Death. An 
oath, screams,—dull, paralyzing, vomit—stirring 
nausea. Holy, unexpressed intimacies, deeply rooted 
prejudices were roughly shaken from their smug 
moorings. The Known to be changed for an Un- 
known, the ever expected, yet unexpected, Death. 
No! No! Not that. 

Lee Cromarty saw things in that darkness. A 
plain, one-story frame house, a slattern woman on 
the porch, an overgrown, large hipped girl with 
his face. Then the woman’s whining, scolding voice 
and the girl’s bashful confidences. What was dim- 
ming that picture? What cataract was blurring his 
vision? Was it the fog? 

To Lafe, leader of the crowd, crouched in his 
seat, his fingers clawing the air for a grasping place, 









came a vision of a hill-side grave,—his wife’s—and 
he saw again how she looked in her cofin—then the 
tog. 

“T’ll_ not report at the mine,” thought Bill, 
“Wonder what old Bunner will say to that.” 

The mine foreman’s grizzled face dangled for a 
second before him and was swallowed in the fog. 

Hoarse, gasping exhalations. Men, old men, 
young men, sobbing. “Pieta! Madre mia!—Mercy, 
Virgin Mary! My child!” 

No thoughts of fear or pain on the threshold of 
death, that shadow from whence all children flow, 
but all the Mother Love focused to save the child. 


“Memorare, remember, O most gracious Virgin 
Mary, that never was it known that any one who 
Hed to thy protection, implored thy help and sought 
thy intercession was left unaided.” 

The fingers sped over the beads of the rosary. 
But looming up, unerasable, shuttled the kaleido- 
scope of youth, love, betrayal, renunciation, the 
vows. Miserere, Jesu! 

“Life is ever lord of Death 
And Love can never lose its own.”’ 

The girl was hysterical, weeping, screaming, 
laughing. Did the poet dream an idle dream, a 
false mirage? Death is master. Death is stealing 
Love away. How could a silly girl believe or know 
the calm of poesie ? 

The boy crumbled. His swagger and bravado 
melted. The passionate call of sex became a blur. 
He was not himself, yet he was looking at himself, 
a contusion in space, in night, in Fog. And who 
was she hanging limp upon his arm? 
if hat dance? The jazz dance? Ah, the dance! 
Ihe dance of Life was ending. The orchestra 
was playing a dirge and Death was leading the 
Grand March. Fog! Impenetrable fog! 

All the unheeded, forgotten warnings of ranting 
preachers, all the prayers of simple black mothers, 
the Mercy-Seat, the Revival, too late. Terror could 
give no articulate expression to these muffled feel- 
ings. They came to the surface of a blunted con- 
sciousness, incoherent. 

Was there a God in Israel? Laban remembered 
Russia and the pogrom. He had looked into the 
eyes of Fate that day and watched God die with 
his mother and sisters. Here he was facing Fate 
again. There was no answer. He was silent. 

His companion sputtered, fumed, screeched. He 
clung to Laban in pieces. 

Laban remembered the pogrom. The old Negro 
couple remembered another horror. They had been 
through the riots in Tulsa. There they had lost 
their son and his wife, the Egyptian-faced girl's 
father and mother. They had heard the whine of 
bullets, the hiss of flame, the howling of human 
wolves, killing in the most excruciating manner. 
The water was silent. The water was merciful. 

The old woman began to sing in a high quavering 
minor key: 

“Lawdy, won't yo’ ketch mah groan, 

O Lawdy, Lawdy, won't yo’ ketch mah groan.” 
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The cold man cried out: “Judgment! Judg- 
ment!” 

The Egyptian-faced girl wept. She was sore 
afraid, sere afraid. And the fog was round about 
them. 
Time is a relative term. The philosophers are 
right for once. What happened inside the heads of 
these men and women seemed to them to have 
consumed hours instead of seconds. The conductor 
mechanically grabbed for the trolley rope, the motor- 
man threw on the brakes. 

The reaction came. Fear may become inarticu- 
late and paralyzed. Then again it may become bel- 
ligerent and self-protective, striking blindly in the 
maze. Darkness did not destroy completely the 
sense of direction. 

“The door! The exit!” 

A mad rush to get out, not to be trapped with- 
out a chance, like rats in a trap. 

“Out of my way! Damn you—out of my way!” 

Somebody yelled: “Sit still!” 

Somebody hissed: “Brutes! Beasts!” 

Another concussion, accompanied by the grinding 
of steel. The car stopped, lurched backward, 
swayed, and again stood still. Excited shouts re- 
echoed from the ends of the bridge. Automobile 
horns tooted. An age seemed to pass, but the 


great splash did not come. There was still time— 
maybe. The car was emptied. 
“Run for the Ohio end!” someone screamed. 
The fog shut off every man from his neighbor. 


The sound of scurrying feet reverberated, of the 
Italian woman and her baby, of the boy carrying 
his girl, of the Negro youths, of the old man and 
his wife, half dragging the Egyptian-faced girl, of 
the sisters of Charity, of the miners. Flitting like 
wraiths in Homer’s Hades, seeking life. 

In five minutes all were safe on Ohio soil. The 
bridge still stood. A street light gave a ghastly 
glare through the fog. The whore houses on Water 
Street brooded evily in the shadows. Dogs barked, 
the Egyptian-faced girl had fainted. The old Negro 
woman panted, “Mah Jesus! Mah Jesus!” 

The occupants of the deserted car looked at one 
another. The icy touch of the Grave began to thaw. 
There was a generous intermingling. Everybody 
talked at once, inquiring, congratulating. 

“Look after the girl,” shouted Lee Cromarty. 
“Help the old woman, boys.”’ 

Bells began to ring. People came running. The 
ambulance arrived. The colored girl had recovered. 
Then everybody shouted again. Profane miners, 
used to catastrophe, were strangely moved. The 
white boy and girl held hands. 

“Sing us a song, old woman,” drawled Lafe. 

“He’s heard mah groan. He done heard it,” 
burst forth the old woman in a song flood of 
triumph. 

“Yes, he conquered Death and Hell, 
An’ He never said a mumblin’ word, 
Not a word, not a word.” 

“How you feelin’, Mike,” said Bill to the garlic 

eater. 


“Me fine. Me fine.” 

The news of the event spread like wildfire. The 
street was now crowded. The police arrived. A 
bridge official appeared, announcing the probable 
cause of the accident, a slipping of certain supports. 
The girders fortunately had held. A _ terrible 
tragedy had been prevented. 

“I’m a wash-foot Baptist an’ I don’t believe in 
Popery,” said Lake, “but, fellers, let’s ask them 
ladies in them air mournin’ robes to say a prayer 
of thanksgiving for the bunch.” 

The Sisters of Charity did say a prayer, not an 
audible petition for the ears of men, but a whispered 
prayer for the ears of God, the Benediction of 
Thanksgiving, uttered by the Catholic Church 
through many years, in many tongues and places. 

“De profundis,” added the silently moving lips 
of the white-faced nuns. “Out of the depths have 
we cried unto Thee, O Lord. And Thou hast heard 
our cries.” 

The motorman was no longer dissatisfied. The 
conductor’s strength had been renewed like the 
eagle's. 

“Boys,” drawled Lake, “I'll be damned if I’m 
goin’ to that meetin’ tonight.” 

“Nor me,” affirmed Lee Comarty. 

“Nor me,” repeated all the others. 

The fog still crept from under the bed of the 
river and down from the lowering hills of West 
Virginia—dense, tenacious, stealthy, chilling, but 
from about the hearts and minds of some rough, 
unlettered men another fog had begun to life. 


“Grees at Night 


By HeLtene JOHNSON 


Given Honorable Mention 


Slim Sentinels 
Stretching lacy arms 
About a slumbrous moon; 
Black quivering 
Silhouettes, 

Tremulous, 

Stencilled on the petal 
Of a bluebell ; 

Ink spluttered 

On a robin’s breast ; 
The jagged rent 

Of mountains 

Reflected in a 

Stilly sleeping lake ; 
Fragile pinnacles 

Of fairy castles; 

Torn webs of shadows; 
And 

Printed ‘gainst the sky— 
The trembling beauty 
Of an urgent pine. 
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Frances—cA Play in One Act 


By G. D. Liescoms 





Awarded First Prize—Play Section 


PERSONS OF THE PLAY 
Frances 
Abram, the uncle of Frances 
George Mannus, a teacher 
Charles Thawson, a planter 
Time—W inter, about eight o'clock in the 
evening. 
Place—In the Yazoo Delta of Mississippi. 

Scene: The poor but neat room of a typical 
shot-gun house. in the lefi-center can %e seen a 
bed, next to it a fireplace, and in the middle of the 
room, a table. In the middle of the hack-wall, 
above the mantel, is an old-fashioned weight-clock 
that strikes every hour. Back-stage, to the right, 
is a door that opens on the little front porch. In 
the left-center is a door leading to the rear part 
of the house. 

Scene discovers Frances, a neat and intelligent 
girl of about nineteen, seated near the bed sew- 
ing, with a book lying open before her on the 
bed. Abram, the grizzled and swarthy old uncle, 
is coming in through the door with an armful of 
wood. 

ABRAM (throwing the wood down before the 
fire). Frances, I shot de back do’ an’ got de 
key in my pocket so’s if anybody come while I’m 
gone dey got to come in dis front way. An’ don’t 
let nobody git back in dat kitchen while I’m gone. 
... You gwine to be heah while I’m gone? 
Cause a heap o’ dese niggahs ’u’d run an’ tell 
Mistah John dat I’m makin’ gosh. (As the old 
man talks he leans forward away from Frances, 
swinging suddenly around so as to peep into her 
face when he wants to drive his points home.) 

FRANCES. Yes, uncle. Where you going? 

ABRAM. I got to step down across de ditch- 
bank to ole man Humphrey’s to speak to him "bout 
gittin’ his drag. We goin’ to drag back ez fur 
ez de school tomorrow. ... By de way—de 
County ain’t gwine to fix dat road up pas’ de 
school like dey had ’cided. 

FRANCES. Why? 

ABRAM. I reckon dat school’s in about broke 
up. Jes’ like I tole you—jes’ like I tole you—dat 
niggah done broke his own neck wid his smaht 
talk. 

FRANCES. Professor Mannus has lost .. . 

ABRAM. No. he ain’t ’zactly los’ de school. 
De County Sup’intender say he won’t fiah him, 
but dey refuse to give him any mo’ of his back 
pay. But de Sup’intender say he’ll move him to 
anotheh fiel’ ’fo’ he’ll let him go intiahly, cause 
he’s sech a good teachah. Well, I ’spect, when 


it comes right down to teachin’, he’s de bes’ dey 
evah had ’roun’ heah—Dey say he runs ovah 
some dese white teachahs. 





FRANCES. Oh, isn’t that too bad! I was 
afraid of that. I told Professor Mannus to be 
careful. 

ABRAM. Now, don’t you have nothin’ ‘tall 
to do wid hit now, cause hit’s bes’ dat he goes on 
off somewheahs else. Dis way he’s got—goin’ 
‘roun’ heah tellin’ dese niggahs what dey ought 
an’ oughten’ to stan’ fur is hurtin’ us mo’ den 
anything else. 

FRANCES. Well, is he going away? 

ABRAM. I dunno—if he is I glad of it. Well, 
I got to go. You take keer o’ things while I'm 
gone, you heah? 

FRANCES. Yes, uncle. 

FRANCES. My God! I was afraid of this! 
I told George—but he knew. ( Reflectingly) 
There’s something else behind this. That wretch 
called me today! (jumping up) I wonder where 


(Exit Abram). 


I can find him. (Goes to the window, looks 
out, sighs with despondency, comes back to her 
seat, sits down, and resumes her work. After 
an interval there is a knock at the door. Frances 


goes to the door.) 

Who is it? 

VOICE FROM WITHOUT. Mannus. 
(Frances opens the door, and George appears 
with a suitcase in his hand.) 

FRANCES. O George! I’m so glad you 
came. 

GEORGE (a tall, brown man, well-formed 
and intelligent; plainly dressed in clothes that 
have been well worn. There is a sad and cynical 
expression on the man’s youthful, but drawn face; 
but he tries to smile when he sees Frances). I'm 
glad you are, Frances. Is your uncle home? 

FRANCES. No. We can have a few min- 
utes to ourselves. Rest your hat and coat. 

GEORGE (putting his hat on the table) No, 
Frances, I won't rest my coat—I can’t stay that 
long. 

FRANCES. Sit down. I was just thinking 
about you; what has happened? Tell me.  (See- 
ing the suitcase) O George! is it really true? 

GEORGE (still standing). That was your 
uncle I saw going out across the bridge? 

FRANCES. Yes. What is all of this about 
the school? 

GEORGE. What have you heard? 

FRANCES. That they’re not going to have 
the school any longer. 

GEORGE. Oh, I suppose they'll continue the 
school—the good people in the county won't see 
it go entirely out of existence. But I’m not to 
have it any longer. 

FRANCES. Why? 

GEORGE. The planters say that I’ve been 
causing dissatisfaction among the tenants and 
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they're closing the school and holding up my 


ay. 
me ERANCES. What planters? 

GEORGE. Oh, it’s that click. That Charles 
Thawson is at the bottom of it all—and the in- 
sulting things he said to me I don’t intend to 
take from any man. I simply can’t stand it any 
longer. Frances... . 

FRANCES. But George, you have friends 
Oe ee 

GEORGE. I know that. But they can’t do 
anything until we have a trial and investigation. 
You know what that means. They say they can 
do nothing. They advise me to leave if I care to 
live twenty-four hours longer. 

FRANCES. George! 

GEORGE. Yes, Mr. Coleman talked to the 
sheriff, and he said he would do what he could 
to protect me, if I would go to him and give 
myself up; but that the charges .. . 

‘FRANCES. What charges? 

GEORGE. You know as much about it as 
I do. 

FRANCES. That beast Thawson—Mister 
Charley! 

GEORGE. Yes, it is he and I for it, I sup- 
pose. He came into the classroom yesterday and 
insulted me. I might have taken a personal in- 
sult, but when he mentioned you I struck him. 

FRANCES. George! 

GEORGE. So he’s got his bunch together 
and they threaten to get me before tomorrow 
night. 

FRANCES. George, get away from here as 
soon as you can! Take uncle’s gun. (She starts 
for it.) 

GEORGE. Frances, Frances, I don’t want 
any gun. I’m going to get out of his way. I’m 
going to Chicago tonight. And, Frances, I’m 
going to take you with me. (Frances is silent.) 
Madge has gone to get my trunk now; we'll leave 
his house at nine. He'll drive us over to Boyle 
in time to catch the Cannon Ball to Memphis. By 
tomorrow night we'll be in Chicago. 

FRANCES. George, I hate to see you go 
but you must... 

GEORGE. You're going with me, Frances, 
see, | brought this bag. You put all the things 
you need into it and we'll get away before your 
uncle returns. 

FRANCES. No, George 

GEORGE. Why? 

FRANCES. I can’t—this is my home—all the 
home I have. I must stay here. And my uncle 
needs me. 

GEORGE. What on earth does he need you 
for? to drag your young life down into the the 
servile slime and ignorance of his own? What 
has he done for you? tried to make you anything 
but decent, and what you are, you are in spite 
of him—against his protest. 

FRANCES. Don’t George, it hurts: you 


don’t understand my position. Too, you must 






remember, I am indebted to my uncle. He has 
tried to carry out the wish of my mother. He 
has even borrowed money from Thawson to send 
me to school, and what little education I have I 
must thank him for. 

GEORGE. What good is it, Frances, to have 
an education and not be free? Why did Thaw- 
son let him have the money for your schooling? 
And why did he compel you to come back here 
from Meridian to eke out your existence in this 
ignorance? That money for your schooling only 
sold you further into bondage. 

FRANCES. George, please don’t—don’t hurt 
me. I can’t go. 

GEORGE (drawing her to him and looking 
into her eyes). Frances, it is for you that | am 
going: but for you I’d stay here and face that 
mob. I’d send him to hell to answer to the 
devil for his lies. I'd fight this thing out to the 
bitter end. I'd stick to the resolve I had when 
I came here, of raising this mass from ignorance 
and depravity at any cost. But I know it is all 
foolhardy now. I have abandoned that hope. 
Now my only hope is to snatch you from eternal 
degredation. Maybe I am selfish, but to win 
you means more than to atone for my lost ideal. 
Come, Frances, | offer you my life for happiness, 
come. (Frances stares at the floor and shakes 
her head). Are you coming, Frances? 

FRANCES (chokingly). I can’t. 

GEORGE. (Slowly kisses her on the fore- 
head, then turns suddenly, gets his hat, and starts 
toward the door). Well then I hope that I may 
see you again before tomorrow night, but I’m 
afraid I shan’t. I’ve got to go before your uncle 
comes. 

FRANCES. Don’t, George, don’t go! (catch- 
him him by the lapels of his coat). Do you 
really think that it would be right for me to go? 

GEORGE. Frances, have I ever asked you to 
do anything that wasn’t right? 

FRANCES. George, would my life really 
mean anything to you in the North? 

GEORGE. I love you and want you with me 
eternally; without you my life is nothing. 

FRANCES. I love you, George. (George 
kisses her. Then, without another word, Frances 
takes the bag and goes into her chamber. George 
paces the floor and looks out of the window as 
if watching. He takes an automatic from his 
pocket. Examines it, and puts it back again; then 
he stands with his arms folded and stares into the 
fire. Frances returns with the bag.) 

GEORGE. Are you ready, Frances? 

FRANCES. I’ve got everything in here that 
I need. 

GEORGE (taking the bag). Well, get your 
coat and hat and we'll go. 

FRANCES. No. you take the bag and go 
ahead, George; I'll come later. 

GEORGE. What! 

FRANCES. You say you'll be ready to leave 


at nine? 
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GEORGE. Yes. 

FRANCES. Then go ahead; I'll meet you 
there at nine. You see, if I leave now—my 
uncle isn’t in yet—you know he’s always sus- 
picious if I go out at night without letting him 
now where I’m going, and he'll look for me. But 
if I stay here until he comes in, I can go out after 
he goes to sleep. He’ll go to sleep long before nine 
o'clock, and I can get out all right. 

GEORGE. Frances, I don’t want to take 
that chance. Suppose he doesn’t go to sleep— 
you don’t know whether you can get out at nine 
or not. 

FRANCES. Oh, I’m sure he'll be asleep by 
eight-thirtv. But to be sure, you send the little 
boy Andy down for me if I’m not there by ten 
minutes of nine. He always comes for me when 
Aunt Lucy is sick. Just tell him to say that 
Aunt Lucy wants me to rub her back. 

GEORGE. Well, all right. 

FRANCES (looking out of the window). 
Hurry, George, there comes Abram now. 

GEORGE. Frances, I'll be waiting at 
Madge’s house. 

FRANCES. Yes. 

(After a quick embrace George goes out. 
Frances shuts the door and stands against it for 
a moment, then she runs and falls across the 
bed, burying her head in the pillow. Then, as 


if remembering that she has a game to play, she 


sits up in her chair and resumes her work. In 
a few minutes Abram is heard at the front en- 
trance scraping and stamping his feet while say- 
ing good-bye to a friend outside. (Enter Abram.) 

ABRAM. Ole man Shivers is got hisse’f two 
noo mules an’ narry one of ’em is ez peert ez dat 
ole brood sow o’ mine out dere in de lot: deir 
years draps down ovah deir eyes jes’ like tossuls, 
an’ dey’s might’night shaggy ez Newfoundlan’ 
dogs. (He takes off his coat, seats himself before 
the fire, takes off his boots, then his hat, takes his 
pipe and lights it.) 

FRANCES. How is the weather out there, 
uncle? 

ABRAM. Hit’s jes’ a leetle bit wahmah. De 
win’ is shiftin’ to de South. Dey gwine to be 
mo’ weathah; my knee bin talkin’ to me all day. 
Ho, ho, hum. Lawdy mussy, I show it tiuhd. 
(He rears back in his chair, cocking his feet 
up in another, and remains silent for a while, evi- 
dently lost in cunning and mischievous medita- 
tion, leaning slightly forward now and then to 
spit in the fire. At length he speaks as if fi- 
nally assured that he has struck upon the proper 
way of beginning a touchy subject.) Frances, 
when is you seed Mistah Chahles? 

FRANCES. I saw him today, uncle. 

ABRAM. You did, wheah? 

FRANCES. He was down at Uncle Lish’s 
where they're dragging the road. When I was 
bringing the clothes home from Mrs. Millock’s 
I saw him. 


—— 


ABRAM. Did he say anything 'tall to you? 

FRANCES. No, sir. 

ABRAM. Nothin’ ’tall? 

FRANCES. Oh, he hollud. But I was an 
eighth of a mile off and so I kept on going. 

ABRAM. What he say? 

FRANCES. He called me. I kept on going. 

ABRAM (rousing himself and leaning for. 
ward). You didn’t say nothin’ ’tall to him? 
You’s actin’ mighty stange heah lately. You 
bettah be keerful how you does—you heah me! 

FRANCES. I hear you uncle. 

ABRAM. I know you heah me—dat ain’t all 
dat ain’t all; you bettah go on an’ treat Cap 
with respect ez you has bin doin’. You know 
Mistah Chahles has done a powahful lot fo’ us. 
*Twon’t bin fo’ him we wouldn't have dis leetle 
fahm—an’ you knows well ez I does it ain't paid 
fo’ yet, ‘tain’t cleah yet; dey’s a mo’gige on it 
an’ he hol’s de mo’gige. Now heah I is night an’ 
day scufflin’ an’ tryin’ to git in de cleah an’ git 
a leetle laid up fo’ us when I gits too ole to work. 
Now you oughter undahstan’ an’ ’preciate what 
I’m tryin’ to do an’ he’p me out dat much. 

FRANCES. O Uncle, you know I want to 
help you all I can in an honorable way, but | 
won't be a slave to that devil. 

ABRAM. Tek heah! ain’t no body axin’ you 
to be no slave! You knows bettah’n dat. ‘T 
ain't gwine hurt you to treat Cap with respect 
an’ keep him feelin’ good ’til we gits in de cleah. 
You got to do a heap o’ things dat don’t jes’ 
please you ‘till you kin git independent of folks. 
When you gits ez ole ez I is—dog-bite-my-cat— 
bin kicked eroun’ ez much, you'll learn bettah. 

FRANCES. But, Uncle. 

ABRAM. N'’mine now, I know what's ailin’ 
you. You was goin’ ‘long jes’ nice an’ was 
he’pin’ me all you could an’ Mistah Chahles was 
feelin’ good ‘til dat dat Geo’ge Mannus come 
down f'om de Nawth an’ filled yo’ haid wid a 
lot o’ foolishness. 

FRANCES. George is a... 

ABRAM. N’mine now, you le’ me talk! | 
knows dat Geo’ge is a nice edgicated coluhd man 
he means well—but you mus’ remembah, you mus’ 
undahstan’, he’s f’om de Nawth wheah he’s used 
to doin’ ez he please. He don’t know nothin’ 
tall "bout how we folks does to git along down 
heah. 

FRANCES (in an undertone). And I hope to 
be with him some day in the North. 

ABRAM. Hish up! Hish up! You don’t 
know what you talkin’ "bout. Now why kain’t 
you go long an’ keep Mistah Chahles in good 
humah ’til we gits in de cleah an’ gits ouah nose 
off de grin’stone? Now, why kain’t you do dat? 
why kain’t you, fo’ yo’ sake an’ fo’ mine? 

FRANCES. I can’t! 

ABRAM. Why kain’t you! 

FRANCES. O Uncle Abram! you pretend not 
to understand no matter how reasonable I trv 
to be. 
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\BRAM. Oh, I undahstan’ all right: it’s jes’ 
dat nonsince dat nawthe’n dahky put in 
vo’ haid. He ain’t got nothin’ but his han’s. 
You bettah let him go on "bout his business an’ 
look out fo’ yo’se’f. 
FRANCES. Stop, Uncle Abram, please! 
ABRAM. What you mean wid dat “stop”? 


some © 


Ain't 1 advisin’ you fo’ yo’ own good? You 
betta listen to me an’ not git Mistah Chahles 


down on you. 

Now, Mistah Chahles gwine to be heah aftah 
while an’ | wants you to look peaht an’ sweet— 
‘t ain't gwine hurt you. 

FRANCES. Oh, is he coming here tonight! I 
can't stand it—I won't. 

ABRAM. Look aheah, you imp’dent heafah, 
vou dare to sassy me! you got to stan’ it! 

' FRANCES (rising) I won’t stand it! There 
was a time when I didn’t know any better—I 
didn’t think—that time has passed. I am a 
changed woman. George has come into my life. 
Until I met him I believed that I was doing the 
right thing to make the sacrifice and be a slave to 
that brute—obligate myself to him— I did not 
think. I took his money. Now I feel no obliga- 
tion. No, I won’t have a thing to do with him! 
If you insist, I'll leave home—I’ll go away wtih 
George. He wants me to live right and honest. 

ABRAM. Fool! fool! heah me! If you 
leaves dis house you'll regret it to yo’ las’ day— 
to yo’ ve’y las’. Dis dahky don’t keer nothin’ ’t 
all ‘bout you. Wheah kin he tek you? what 
is he got? Pleg-on de niggah’s hide! I wish 
he'd nevah seed you. 

FRANCES. You call him a nigger because 
he has race pride and is a gentleman. You're 
the nigger, you and your type—you're the cause. 

. Oh, it’s just as George says: we're still 
slaves. Oh, I wish I was free. I wish I was 
away from this place. I want to be a free woman. 
It's as George says—you’ve tried to make me a 
concubine to this white man. You've tried to 
sell me body and soul for a scrap of paper and 
a two-faced grin. What does he care about me? 
got a wife and family in Memphis! 

ABRAM. How you know dat? 

FRANCES. Anybody with three grains of 
sense would know it. 

ABRAM. Poot! poot! dat ain’t nothin’ an’ I 
don't b'lieve it nohow. 

FRANCES. No, I know you don’t think 
that is anything: that’s just how little you 
know about decency. And I know you don’t be- 
lieve a lot of things that I could tell you—that 
George could tell you if you would only listen 
to him. You think we're getting this farm paid 
tor, don’t you? you think we have a deed to this 
torty ... (There is the sound of a machine 
outside. ) 

ABRAM. Sh-sh Lawd, dare’s Mistah Chahles 
now! (Knocking at the door). Open de do’, 


Frances. 


FRANCES (going to the door, then backing 
against the wall). Open it yourself. 

ABRAM (shuffles to the door, opens it, and 
bows low). Good ev’nin’, Mistah Chahles— 
Good ev’nin’. Come right in. (Enter Charles.) 

CHARLES. Howdy, Uncle Abram, how you 
feelin’? 

ABRAM. Oh, I ain’t much, Mistah Chahles, 
my back’s bin hurtin’ me; mus’ be mo’ weathah 
comin’. Sit down. 

CHARLES. I can’t stay ve’y long, Unc’ 
Abram. Where’s Frances? 

(Frances still stands with her back to the wall 
looking blankly into space. As Charles asks this 
question he sweeps the room with his glance and 
sees her standing there.) 

You got the backache too, Frances? 

ABRAM. D ain't nothin’ ’t all mattah wid 
huh, Cap, but lonesome. Bin quahlin’ all ev'nin’ 
heah wid me; thought you had done fo’got huh. 
You show punished huh by not comin’ roun’ 
dooin’ o’ de pas’ mont. (To Frances) . You little 
ole big-eyed, good-lookin’ rascal, you knows you 
wants to be right in Mistah Chahles’ ahms. 

FRANCES. How dare you stand there and 
tell such a lie! 

ABRAM. Hish up! you good-lookin’ wench— 
you knows you’s bin cryin’ you’ eye-balls mighty 
nigh out to git me to go ovah an’ see what had 
done happen’ to Mistah Chahles. 

CHARLES. I know what’s t’mattah with 
Frances: she just thought I was likin’ Sally 
Jones, because she seen me down there talkin’ 
to ole Lish and kinda’ hangin’ aroun’. (To 
Frances) Th’ ain’t nothin’ ’t all to it, Frances, | 
like you jus’ the same. But what makes me so 
confounded mad, you hang aroun’ that Mannus 
nigger. I know he’s been talkin’ to you an’ put- 
tin’ a lot of Yankee lies in your head; he’s been 
goin’ aroun’ talkin’ about me; but I seen him 
today and shook my fist all up in his face and 
give him just till tomorrow night to get his hide 
out of these parts, that’s what I did. An’ if he’s 
caught aroun’ here after tomorrow night he gets 
a rope aroun’ his neck. By golly, I’m a good 
guy an’ I think a lot of my nigger frien’, but I'll 
be damned if I’m goin’ to have a northern nig- 
ger aroun’ poisenin’ their min’s. 

FRANCES. Oh, you dirty... 

ABRAM (threatening her). Hish up ‘fo’ you 
say somethin’ you don't mean! 

CHARLES. Frances, come here (she ignores 
him). You're not comin’? What's the matter 
with you? (To Abram) Say Abe, you got any- 
thing stimulatin’? 

ABRAM. Yassuh, Cap. (He goes out toward 
the kitchen. ) 

CHARLES. Let's have some. I’m goin’ to 
stay here tonight. (He takes off his coat and 
seats himself before the fire. Abram returns with 
whiskey and glasses. They drink. In the mean- 
time Frances retires stealthily from the room.) 
Say, Abram, what the devil’s got into Frances’ 
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head lately? d’you s’pose she’s really takin’ up 
with that nigger? 

ABRAM. Now, nawsah, Cap. 

CHARLES. Look ahere, don’t you lie to me; 
you know she’s been gettin’ with him—look how 
she cuts me up. 

ABRAM. I swear ’fo’ God, Cap, she don’t 
keer nothin’ ‘bout dat niggah—jes’ poutin’—(he 
calls) Frances! Wheah’d she go? (Frances 
comes from antechamber with hat and coat). 
Wheah you gwine? (both Frances and Abram 
make a dash toward the door; Abram _ reaches 
it first, locks it and puts the key in his pocket). 
Put dat hat an’ coat right back wheah you got 
"em. I be-dog-bite-my-cat if you goes out’n dis 
house tonight. Put dem clothes right back 
wheah you got "em an’ go an’ pay some repect to 
Mistah Chahles who done come all the way ovah 
heah jes’ to see you. 

(Frances flops herself down despondently in a 
chair and stares at the floor.) 

CHARLES (standing with a glass of whisky 
half raised to his lips). Here, take a little of 
this, it'll do you good. (He goes toward Frances 
and tries to put his arm around her.) 

FRANCES (retreating). Don’t come near 
me! 

CHARLES (following her aways to apply the 
glass and embrace her). 

FRANCES (fighting him off). Get away, 
don’t touch me! (She strikes with her hand, 
hitting the glass and spilling the brandy over 
Charles). 

CHARLES. What in the hell is the matter 
with you, woman!! 

ABRAM (whipping out his bandana _hand- 
kerchief, starts to wipe the whiskey from Charles). 
Look heah what you done done! ain’t you 
’shamed o’ yo’se’f—git right down an’ axt Mistah 
Chahles’ pahdon. 

FRANCES. I told him to keep away from 
me. I didn’t mean to spill the whiskey on him 
but it serves him right. 

CHARLES. /You little nigger wench! what 
do you mean by all of this? I see there’s some- 
thin’ in you and I’m goin’ to have it out right 
here. (To Abram) Bring me them deeds, the 
deeds to this forty. (Abram goes for the deeds). 
I know what’s the matter with you all right— 
that Mannus has fed you a lot of stuff. You're 
gettin’ beside yourself. But I’m goin’ to put you 
right where you belong tonight. 

ABRAM (returning without the papers). Mis- 
tah Chahles, I don’t zactly amembah wheah I 
put ’em. (He is very uneasy). 

CHRLES (sarcastically). Maybe I can help 
you—look up there in that ole clock; I think I 
see ‘em up there. (Abram obeys, bringing the 
papers forth from the clock, above the mantel). 
You mem’ry’s gettin’ kinda short on some things, 
ain’t it. (taking the deeds) But you needn't 
worry much about these. Now, Miss Frances, 
since you have got so beside yourself here lately, 


—_ 


I want to jus’ show you where you are—these 
deeds ain’t never been recorded. This property js 
mine. I’ve been acceptin’ payments from your 
uncle, but I didn’t intend that she should buy it 
with anything but you. You’re my woman! 

FRANCES. Oh no. I was foolish, but, thank 
God, I’ll never be your woman. 

CHARLES. So you've turned on me for a lit. 
tle jackleg nigger professor, eh? 

FRANCES. Call him jackleg if you want to, 
but I love him and hate you. I hate you! | de. 
spise you, as I despise dirt—I hate you and all 
your kind, and I love him more than I hate you, 

CHARLES. Well, if this lover of yours jis 
caught aroun’ here after tomorrow night his hide 
will be roastin’ in front of the court-house an’ you 
can come up an’ get a few of his ashes so you 
can have somethin’ to remember him by. And be 
mighty damn careful how you talk to me too— 
to think that I’m goin’ to stan’ any of your sass 
after all I’ve done for you. An’ before this argu- 
ment goes any further I jus’ want to tell both of 
you that you can get out of my house tonight! 

ABRAM. Lawd, Mistah Chahles, you mean 
to tell me dat I bin workin’ all dese yeahs mekin’ 
payments on dis prop’ty, an’ heah when I thought 
I had in about paid fo’, you mean to tell me dat 
dem deeds ain’t nevah been recohded? Mistah 
Thawson, I always has believed in you, but I don't 
b’lieve you’s tellin’ me de trouth now. 

CHARLES. Why, you ignorant ole cuss, you 
thought you’d doublecross me; you thought you'd 
fool me into lettin’ you have this property in your 
name, then you'd turn dog. You an’ your niece 
here have insulted me, she has insulted me for the 
last six months. Im goin’ to show you right 
where you stand tonight! (He starts to tear the 
papers). 

ABRAM (who has fallen at Charles’ feet— 
clasping him by the feet). Lawd, Mistah Chahles 
please don’t teah dem papahs! 

FRANCES. Yes, George is right! That's the 
“Mistah Charles” you’ve been worshipping. Let 
him have his farm... . 

ABRAM (grovelling on the floor in mental 
agony). Lawd! Lawd! Lawd! I ain't got no 
mo’ confidence in dis worl’. To think a frien’ I 
done worked fo’ an’ trusted would fool me all 
dese yeahs an’ now when I’m ole an’ gray ‘uld take 
de onliest thing I has in dis worl’! (Rising slowly 
becoming more and more frantic, curving his fin- 
gers and fiercely gnashing his teeth). To think 
how I done worked fo’ you—Life ain’t wuhth 
livin’ no mo’. You’s a damned two-faced devil! 
(now standing, his clawlike fingers quivering men- 
acingly in Charles’ face, while the latter is calmly 
tearing the paper into fine bits) I won't stan’ it! 
I won’t see you live! (He leaps onto Charles, who 
is borne to the floor. They grapple in a terrific 
struggle). 

(Frances screams and rushes toward the door, 
calling George. She pounds on the door with her 
fists. Then there is the report of a revolver from 
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the scene of the scuffle. Abram rolls over and re- 


mains still. Charles struggles to his knees and 
crouches over Abram with one hand on his pistol, 
the other hand is still clutching Abram’s collar. 
Charles’ clothes are torn and he is bleeding about 
the face and throat. At the sound of the shooting 
Frances rushes from the door to the scene of the 
late aé tion.) 

FRANCES. My God! My Uncle! (She falls 
on him and tears frantically at his breast, then 
looks up at Charles, who is crouched and ready 
with his gun as he looks in the direction of the 
door. It is ten minutes of nine. There is knock- 
ing at the door). You have shot him! Shot my 
Uncle! Charles pays Frances no heed). 

(Frances gathers all her strength and snatches at 
the pistol with both hands, jerking it away from 
Charles and gaining her feet before he can be 
upon her. Abram is showing signs of life. Charles 
is up and seizes the girl before she can make any 
disposition of the gun. He seizes the arm of the 
hand that holds the gun, and, rushing her against 
a table, turns that wrist until she shreiks with 


pain. Abram, just behind them on the floor, is 
making desperate efforts to rise. 
ceases at the sound of Frances’ screaming. Frances, 
writhing in pain, slowly releases her hold on the 


The knocking 


pistol until it drops to the floor near Abram, who 


seizes it immediately. Charles, uttering an oath, 
throws the girl from him and turns to pick up bis 


revolver, but stops short in this movement when 
he sees the gun in Abram’s hand and pointed de- 
liberately at him. 

ABRAM (groggy, but stiffening himself). De 
Lawd has puhserved me fo’ dis one pu’pose. (He 


shoots and sinks back to the floor. Charles falls 


dead across the table). 
(Frances, from where she has fallen on the 


floor, gazes in bewilderment at the spectacle, then 
jumps up and, running to her Uncle, seizes his 


head in her arms and buries her face in his wooly 
hair. There is silence for a minute, then the clock 
over the mantel strikes out nine times. Frances 
looks up at the clock, then returns to her attitude 
over her Uncle.) 


CURTAIN 


My Fellow “Graveller 


By Gustavus ApoLtpHus STEWART 
Awarded First Prize—Personal Experience Sketch 


HE train from St. Louis to Kansas City was 

rapidly filling. By dint of a little running 
and much good luck I had secured a seat in the 
day coach. In the murky distance, the entrance 
gates were enshrouded in a maze of smoke and 
steam and leaden air. Leaning out of the window, I 
could see against this dingy background a surging 
melange of pale and drab objects which, as thei1 
owners emerged from the turbulent mass, gradually 
assumed shape as hands and faces, hats and bags 
The crowd slowly funneled itself on to the platform 
along the track, subdividing into scurrying humans 
in the process. Finally passed through the gate a 
young man in a wheelchair pushed by a hurrying 
puffing Negro station attendant. As they came be 
neath my window, I was struck by the cadaverous 
physique of the man in the chair. At the car steps 
the black porter helped his charge from the chair 
and up the steps, part of the time supporting him 
with one arm and adding the strength of his own 
sturdy legs to the tottering limbs of his patient 
and part of the time all but bearing him in his 
arms. As they entered the door, the pair became 
the one commanding focal point of sentiment, inter 
est, curiosity and comment in the car. With the 
other passengers, I turned to watch their progress 
through the rear door of the coach. Leaning with 
all his wasted weight upon the Negro, the man was 
barely able to get along. His step was weak and 
uncertain like that of a child just learning to walk 
His entire presence was ghost-like. The skin of his 
face resembled nothing so much as water-soaked, 


discolored waxed paper. It was drawn so tautly 
that his sharply protruding cheekbones appeared to 
be striving impatiently to break through the faintly 
resisting integument so feebly imprisoning them. 
They had already achieved a startling degree of 
visibility, and only the man’s unnaturally bright 
eyes, abnormally sunk into their unhealthy deep 
sockets, and his thin, quivering, expanded nostrils, 
saved him from being a veritable death’s head. 

After a totally exhausting effort, which consumed 
an unprecedented amount of time and vitality, con- 
sidering the short distance traversed, the sick man 
subsided into a seat immediately behind me, relieved, 
panting and sweating. The Negro attendant, with 
agile tenderness, made him comfortable with pillow 
and shaw! and hastened out. This matter accom- 
plished to the entire satisfaction and immense emo- 
tional easement of all in the car, I with the others 
prepared to resume that fidgety attitude which seems 
to possess passengers seated and waiting for the train 
to move. 

Scarcely had the porter left, however, when a fit 
of the most distressing coughing racked the man. It 
was terrible to hear. It was a raucous, hollow, yet a 
wrenching and destructive sound. It seemed to 
spring from some remote cavernous recess of his 
frame, welling up from the most vital depths, tear- 
ing its devastating way through his body with inde- 
scribable wheezings, raspings and rattlings, explod- 
ing with a fury that all but annihilated its victim. 
That cough unnerved me. I felt a singularly dis- 
tricting malaise, akin to nausea, while I was over- 
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come with compassion for the young man. I 
wanted so badly to do something, anything to stop 
that cough. 

Suddenly the coughing ceased. Between gasps, a 
far-away, weakly-agitated voice, resembling slightly 
a ventriloquist’s faking, murmured: “Ah f’got to 
mail mah muthah’s lettah. Ah’m goin’ to Colorado, 
an’ Ah mail huh a lettah ev’ry day.” I never knew 
whom he was addressing. Perhaps me, perhaps no 
one. I rather imagine that he was merely thinking 
aloud. At any rate, I was about to offer to mail 
his letter for him, at the risk of losing my seat and 
perhaps missing the train, when the Negro train 
porter, concluding those final preparations which sig- 
nalize the almost immediate departure of the train, 
entered the car. He took the letter. He had only 
moments for his errand, and consequently was 
obliged to run the entire length of the platform to 
the mail-box inside the gate and back. Yet I was 
happy in the thought that surely he didn’t mind 
doing it, that an anxious mother would get her ex- 
pected daily letter from her invalid son. 

The train had started. Another attack of that 
dreadful coughing overwhelmed the man as it jolted 
along. The lady, who had unfortunately not ob- 
tained a seat, returned from the forward end of 
the coach, stopped beside me, looked at the unoccu- 
pied half of my seat, gave me a swift glance, hesi- 
tated, passed by, saw the vacant space next the con- 
sumptive and flopped into it. I was glad. I took 
pleasure in the fact that I was colored, for if notice- 
ably ‘“‘colored,” one is almost always assured of a 
comfortable seat alone even in the most uncomfort- 
ably crowded Northern trains, provided, of course, 
one has been lucky enough to find a seat on enter- 
ing. But I was glad also for the man. He would 
now have a seat-mate to share the monotony of the 
journey. A well person finds a long, day-trip alone 
on the train somewhat irksome. It must be an ex- 
ceedingly trying experience for a sick man. What a 
comfort it would therefore be to this sufferer to 
have an agreeable companion beside him, and par- 
ticularly a woman, to whom he might talk about 
“muthah”! ‘These were my thoughts. 

The two became acquainted. Talk began. The 
effort to sustain the conversation may have been too 
great a strain on the man’s almost negligible lung 
power. At any rate, a spasm of coughing seized 
him, a violent, relentless convulsion, which threat- 
ened to rip his very lungs from his body. I was 
appalled by the utter hopelessness of it, and was 
turning in my seat, again about to rise to offer any 
possible assistance, when the coughing once more 
suddenly stopped. Almost at once I heard these 
numbing words from the lips of this near-corpse. 
They were emitted in a sort of two-syllabled 
rhythm, each pair of sounds requiring his entire short 
and labored expiration, and seemed thereby to be 
drenched in icy contempt: “Ah see—niggahs—ride 


in—cahs with—white fo’ks—up hyeah. — In mah 
state — they don’t —allow ’em.” The words were 
gasped in an anguish of shortened breath, and | 
imagined him looking at my brown neck as | sank 
again into my seat, the impulse to help dead within 
me and a seething hate rapidly filling my every 
fibre. I don’t know what else was said, never knew. 
My heart, which had been swelling with sorrow for 
this sorely afflicted man, suddenly contracted, expell- 
ing sympathy as though it were a vile and venomous 
thing. Pity froze within me. Diabolical madness 
leaped into my soud, while little, persistent, clamor. 
ing, persuasive devils urged me to mount the ema- 
ciated form of the speaker, with my hands clutch 
his scrawny throat in a death-producing grasp, and 
furiously clamp it until those eyes, reposing now s0 
far back in their hollow pockets, should slowly but 
steadily move forward on to his bony cheek, until 
their preternatural brilliancy became dull, ashen, 
gleamless. These murderous devils at last desisted, 
and I joyously nursed my new-born, raging hate 
with the wish that this disease which was making 
pulp of his lungs and a bubble of his heart, might 
choke him to death long before he reached Colorado, 
“NIGGAHS!” “Niggahs” had ministered to him 
as gently as to a babe when placing him aboard the 
train, had eagerly served him by mailing his almost 
forgotten letter, and for aught I knew had “‘birthed,’ 
fed and reared him! Betrayed by his speech, he 
was surely from that South, land of the famous 
“black mammy,” who was midwife, cook, laundress 
child nurse, housemaid and family counsellor, all in 
one—that South where a young man able to travel 
for his health to Colorado very likely had numerous 
underpaid black servants to dance attendance upon 
him. Indeed, considering “black mammy’s”’ all em- 
bracing ability, it was very probable that he had 
lived and had his sickly, short-lived being solely be- 
cause of the recurring service of “niggahs.”” How 
I hated him then, this dying man, who was only a 
day’s journey from the grave, yet was arrogantly 
certain of his superiority, as strong and assertive in 
his contempt for the “niggahs” who had so recently 
befiended him as his poor, sputtering flame of life 
would let him be! I was glad he wouldn’t live 
much longer to disseminate his noxious notions. 
But that cough! If it had never begun again I 
might have continued blissfully and indefiniteiy my 
delirious hate-jag. Even if I had heard that dis- 
quieting agony for but an hour, I might have in- 
dulged myself limitlessly in the most wildly homi- 
cidal designs upon his moribund, racially biased 
Southerner. But a whole day of it was unbearable. 
Its torture was atonement. I melted in warm gushes 
of sympathy. I knew its victim could never escape 
its ever tightening grip, that Colorado could perform 
no miracles, yet as I boarded the street car at the 
Kansas City station, I could not prevent myself 
from hoping that “muthah” would get that daily 
letter—at least for a little while longer. 


Note—The Essay winning first prize will appear in the June issue. It is 


“SOCIAL EQUALITY AND THE NEGRO” By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
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O' all the arts, painting is most bound by social 
ideas. And so, in spite of the fact that the 
Negro offers, in the line of the human subject, the 
most untouched of all the available fields of por- 
traiture, and the most intriguing, if not indeed the 
most dificult of technical problems because of the 
variety of pigmentation and subtlety of values, seri- 
ous painting in America has all but ignored him. 
As far as my knowledge and judgment go, the best 
that has been done by reputable American masters 
in this line is work like Winslow Homers’ “Gulf 
Stream” or his “A Sunday Morning in Virginia” 
and the “Pickanniny” of Robert Henri. All of this 
work is in the vein and mood of the traditional 
‘Study in Brown” — the half-genre, half study- 
sketch in which so many a master hand has satis- 
fied its artistic curiosity without exerting its full 
command either of interpretation or expression. 
Negro artists, themselves victims of the academy- 
tradition, have had the same attitude, and have 
shared the blindness of the Caucasian eye. Nothing 
above the level of a genre study or more penetrating 
that a Nordicized transcription has been done. Our 
Negro-American painter of the best academic tech- 
nique, though in his youth and into his mature period 
a professed type—realist devoted to the portrayal 
of Jewish Biblical types, has never maturely touched 
the portrayal of the Negro subject. 

Facts shouldn’t be regretted: they should be ex- 
plained. Social conventions stand closer guard over 
painting than most of the other arts. It is for that 
reason that a new school and idiom of Negro por- 
traiture is particularly significant. As might be ex- 
pected, it began in Europe, and because of the 
American situation has had to be imported. Por- 
traiture is too controlled by social standards for it 
to be otherwise. But its really promising and vital 
development will be American, and, at least we hope, 
in large part the work of Negro artists. The lat- 
ter cannot be predicted with as great confidence as 
the former—for the American Negro mind, in large 
sections, suffers as yet from repressions which make 
the idioms of the new school less welcome than the 
genre-peasant portraiture to which we have become 
accustomed, and almost as objectionable as the cari- 
cature conventions from which our “touchy” reac- 
tions have been developed. Too many of us still 
look to art to compensate the attitudes of prejudice, 
rather than merely, as is proper, to ignore them. 
And so, unfortunately for art, the struggle for social 
justice has put a pessimism upon a playing-up tc 
Caucasian type-ideals, and created too prevalently a 
half-caste psychology that distorts all true artistic 
values with the irrelevant social values of “repre 
sentative” and “unrepresentative,” “favorable” and 
“unfavorable” —and threatens a truly racial art with 
the psychological bleach of “lily-whitism.” This 
Phillistinism cannot be tolerated. Already on the 
wane in our social life, after a baneful career, it 
cannot be allowed this last refuge in art. To rid 


“Go Gertain of Our Phillistines 


By Avatn Locke 


ourselves of this damaging distortion of art values 
by color-line, we shall have to draw the culture-line 
sharply and without compromise, and challenge, 
without hope or expectation of quarter, our own 
Phillistines. 

Meanwhile, until we can find or create a con- 
siderable body of appreciative support for the new 
art, the painting of the Negro subject will have to 
rely upon the boldly iconoclastic stand of the con- 
vinced and purposefully original artist. The work 
of Winold Reiss, represented in the Harlem num- 
ber of the Survey Graphic, and more elaborately in 
the exhibition of the original color pastels at the 
Harlem Branch of the New York Public Library, 
was deliberately conceived and executed as a path- 
breaker in the inevitable direction of a racially rep- 
resentative type of art. In idiom, technical treat- 
ment, and social angle, it was meant to represent 
a new approach, and constructively to break with 
the current tradition. In the first place, it breaks 
as European art has already done, with the limited 
genre treatment of the Negro subject. Next, it 
recognizes what is almost a law of development, 
that a new subject requires a new style, or at least 
a fresh technique. The Negro physiognomy must 
be freshly and objectively conceived on its own pat- 
terns if it ever is to be seriously and importantly 
interpreted. Art must discover and reveal the 
beauty which prejudice and caricature have obscured 
and overlaid. Finally it must reinforce our art 
with the dignity of race pride and the truly cultural 
judgment of art in terms of technical and not senti- 
mental values. 

Awed by a name, the Phillistines will accept in 
a Holbein or a Van Eyck or a Rubens qualities 
which they bray at in this logical application in 
contemporary work. All vital art discovers beauty, 
and opens our eyes to beauty that previously we 
could not see. And no great art will impose alien 
canons of beauty upon its subject matter. But it is 
harder to discover beauty in the famitiar—and that 
may perhaps be why our own Negro artists may be 
the last to recognize the new potentialities, technical 
and esthetic, of our racial types. 

Modern art happily has already discovered them: 
Mr. Reiss is simply a pioneer in the application of 
this discovery to the American Negro subject. Al- 
ready Max Slevogt, Pechstein, Elamie Stein, Von 
Reukteschell, Lucie Costurier, Neville Lewis, F. C. 
Gadell, and most especially the Belgian, Auguste 
Mambour, have looked upon the African scene and 
the African countenance and discovered there a 
beauty that calls for a distinctive idiom both of 
color and of modelling. Their work should even 
now be the inspiration and the guide-posts of a 
younger school of American Negro artists. Mam- 
bour’s canvases at the International Art Show at 
Venice impressed me as standing out among the 
most pre-eminent work of the entire exhibition, not 
merely the Belgian section. Not that we would 
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have all our young painters, ultra-modernists of this 
or that European cult or coterie, but that the lesson 
of an original and bold approach is just that which 
must be learned to start any vital art development 
among us. 

We have a right to expect and demand two things 
of the cultural expression of the Negro, that it 
should be vital and that it should be contemporary. 
This isn’t the creed of being new-fangled for the 
sake of being so—let others who have more cause 
to be decadent and blasé than we, be eccentric and 
bizarre for the sheer need of new sensations and 
renewed vigor. But for another more vital and im- 
perative reason the artistic expression of Negro life 
must break through the stereotypes and flout the 
conventions—in order that it may be truly expressive 
at all—and not a timid, conventional, imitative ac- 
ceptance of the repressions that have been heaped 
upon us by both social persecution and by previous 
artistic misrepresentation. Artistically we shall have 
to fight harder for independence than for recogni- 
tion, and this we cannot achieve either through slav- 
ish imitation, morbid conventionalism, or timid con- 
servatism. 

Let us take as a concreet instance, the much criti- 
cized Reiss drawing entitled “Two Public School 
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Teachers.” It happens to be my particular choice 
among a group of thirty more or less divergently 
mannered sketches; and not for the reason that it 
is one of the most realistic but for the sheer poetry 
and intense symbolism back of it. It happens to 
represent my own profession, about which I may be 
presumed to know something. I am far from con. 
tending that there is an orthodox interpretation of 
any art—many minds, many reactions—but this at 
least is my reaction. I believe this drawing reflects 
in addition to good type portraiture of its sort, a 
professional ideal, that peculiar seriousness, that race 
redemption spirit, that professional earnestness and 
even sense of burden which I would be glad to think 
representative of both my profession and especially 
its racial aspects in spite of the fact that I am only 
too well aware of the invasion of our ranks in 
some few centers by the parasitic, society-loving 
“flapper.”’ I do not need to appeal to race pride, but 
only to pride of profession to feel and hope that 
“The Two School Teachers” in addition to being 
“good drawing”’ is finely representative. The young 
Negro artist, when he comes, will conquer this oppo- 
sition in his own, unique way; but at any rate, here 
is the smoothest pebble we can find—ready for 
David's sling. 
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W oodsmoke 


By Francis Brett YOuNG 
New York, E.-P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 

In three novels Francis Brett Young has recorded 
his impressions of Africa, gained through his work as 
Army Surgeon on the staff of General Smuts during his 
expedition into the Boer section. In “Marching on 
Tanga” a direct account of the expedition is given. 
“Pilgrim’s Rest” pictures Johannesburg and the N’dalo 
region and dramatizes the hardships and sordidness of 
the life of the foreigners in the commercialized cen- 
ters of Africa. His latest novel, “Woodsmoke,” throws 
into relief against the German East African background, 
English characters dominated by elemental passions. 

The civilization of Africa does not serve as the mov- 
ing cause of events as it does in “Black Laughter,” 
or as that of Tasmania seems to furnish excuse for 
“Gone Native.” Africa’s mystery, “complete separa- 
tion from all friendly and familiar,’ the avoidance of 
settled sections such as Tanga, Pangani, and mission 
stations, merely serve as catalyzers for-forces already 
present in the chief actors at the opening of the story. 

Antrim, the hero, an officer at Nairobi, was about to 
sail for England on furlough when he met Janet Raw- 
ley, and her husband. Mysteriously intrigued, he took 
command of the safari they wished to take into unex- 
plored regions of Africa. 

A German agent, through his Greek deputy, increased 


the difhculties of the party and at the same time offered 
a striking contrast to the Englishman, Antrim. 

Rawley, a pitiable creature, crazed by his passionate 
love of Janet, his indulgence in whiskey, and a murder- 
ous temper, disappeared during the expedition. There 
were subsequent discoveries that freed Antrim and 
Janet from suspected complicity in his death and _ suc- 
ceeded in laying forever a queer ghost that had kept 
them from enjoying continuously the happiness that 
would have been theirs after their marriage in Corn- 
wall. The war helped in providing the opportunity for 
Antrim to return to Africa, where he remained until 
the secret of Rawley’s death was disclosed. 

The descriptions of physical Africa, the sense of mys- 
tery in the atmosphere, and the glimpses of native life 
were more appealing than the somewhat commonplace 
plot or the characterization, at times disproportionate 
and artificial. The green sea of the Atai Plains, the 
gleaming cone of Kilima N’jaro, “hills of piercing, un- 
real green, making a cup for a gigantic lake in which 
life should begin,” a valley of silvery brushwood and 
gray baobabs, black roots of mangroves swarming 2t 
the water’s edge and clogging the mouth of the creek 
—all are unwound from his reel of moving scenes 
Sometimes there is the flash of bird or tramp of beast. 

Only two of the natives play important parts in the 
story. One, Janet’s servant, “a small child of ten or 
twelve years—like a cat, slim and underfed,” is 4 

pivotal character. 
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“The devotion of this slip of blackness, so com- 
pletely personal, supplied her with the human re- 
lationship which in her husband’s case she could 
not, and in Antrim’s, she dared not seek.” 

The other is the boy’s guardian, whose affection for 
the boy hastened the climax of the story. Other na- 
tives are used only casually to mark brutality of the 
German rule or to measure the difference in the tribes 
controlled by the English from those under German 
quthority. One group, the latter, is described as “ani- 
mals, half-starved, riddled with the fevers of their 
swampy villages”; the others as “well-fed, healthy, con- 
tented” with nothing of the despair that had shocked 
Antrim at Pembeni. These views, however, but whet 
an appetite, which Mr. Young seems to have had no 
intention of satisfying. 

For those who like adventure in out-of-way places 
“Woodsmoke” will be interesting; for those who are 
interested in African life and atmosphere it will be 
B. McN. 


provocative. 





The Quaint Companions 
By Leonarp Merrick 


To one who has known Leonard Menick only as the 
author of that poignantly ironical book, Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth, or the sophisticated, bitter, yet hu- 
man and deeply moving stories in the volume, The 
Man Who Understood Women, it is surprising to read 
a book by him so different in subject matter and treat- 
ment as The Quaint Companions. 

This book, written in 1900, is published at a time 
when the wave of interest in peoples of darker races 
and especially those of the Negro race is at the crest. 
There has been much written to show the color and fer- 
vor of Negro life, to show the multiform reactions which 
contacts between individuals of the white race and the 
Negro race engender. But this book so well shows the 
living soul beneath the black skin. We may not like 
his characters—one may wish that they had more ag- 
gressiveness, more pride, but there one is foisting upon 
in dividuals ideas not their own. But one cannot 
doubt that in Elisha Lee and his poet son, David Lee, 
we have two men not just two Negro men—who have 
great gifts—and who use them, who live, who suffer 
disillusionment and pain, who are moved by the emo- 
tions common to all men. It is worth depicting any 
Negro characters in a manner that shows that the dif- 
ferences between them and men and women of other 
blood are only skin deep when it comes to thef unda- 
mental basic experiences and emotions of human life. 
For when that is understood by men, when they realize 
that the Negro is a man as other men are, something 
of brotherly love may grow up in their attitude toward 
those of alien blood and traditions. 

Elisha Lee, a Negro singer, whose parents had gone 
over to England as banjoists when he was young, had 
gradually reached a place of eminence on the English 
concert stage. Fame and wealth were his, but there 
was no abiding satisfaction in his life. “The man 
was to be pitied, though nobody pitied him. He could 
buy gay company, but he could never gain affection. 
There mere many who could laugh with him, but there 
Was none to give him a sigh.” What he sought was 
a woman. He found her, or rather rediscovered her 
when at Brighton once, he met again Ownie Tremlett, 
whom he had loved fifteen years before, when he had 
been lodging in her house. Ownie had in the inter- 
vening years, married, borne a son, been left a widow, 
and was looking forward apprehensively to a future in 
the drab, dull boarding house which her mother kept. 
Elisha married Ownie because he loved her, nay, wor- 
shipped her, and she married him because she feared 
the gray years ahead, because she was vain and empty, 
because material security was what she sought from 
life and was that for which she was willing to risk 
social ostracism and private suffering. Elisha loved 
her with a savage, possessive, sacrificing sort of love, 






now flaring up with anger at her contempt for him, at 
her wilful display of interest in other men, now soften- 
ing to a plea which asked only that she be kind to him. 

She had no appreciation of the man as a man or as 
a singer. “Nobody remembered that the features were 
black and no man among the thousands kneww hat 
message the voice was bringing to the heart beside him, 
for to all there was a differen. message that the poet 
had never told,” when his voice, “God’s voice,” the 
author calls it, thrilled that vast audience, she was 
moved not by his music, but by her own vanity which 
looked upon his voice and its earnings as her posses- 
sion. Merrick has painted Ownie with unsparing, ruth- 
less hand. She loved display as much as did Elisha. 
She was cold, hard, grasping. Graduaily Lee came to 
see the terrible mistake he had made, but his compre- 
hension of his mistake culminated when he saw that 
she was ashamed of their child. 

“It was when he saw that she was ashamed of her 
motherhood that he was ashamed of his passion; it was 
her contempt for their baby that showed him how he 
himself was despised.” Elisha was frank with himself, 
and here we see the strength and the weakness of the 
man. “There was no resignation in Lee. He rebelled 
furiously—rebelled against his wife’s disdain and his 
own weakness, for he remained the slave to a passion 
which he knew degraded him. This commonplace 
woman, without intellect, without gratitude, without 
pretences, held her captive by a purely physical attrac- 
tion, against his will!.” 

But his deep love for his son, David, the despised of 
Ownie, led him to see the emptiness, the degradation of 
the woman he loved and in his despair and humilia- 
tion, he became a drunkard, gradually lost his voice, 
and died, leaving little or nothing behind but but a son 
who was to suffer all that he had and more, and a 
wife who cursed his memory because she had lost her 
source of income, and a stepson who despised both his 
mother and her husband. 

David, his son, realizing the futility and the empti- 
ness of playing at filial devotion, when his mother so 
obviously hated him, took himself off to rooms in Lon- 
don, where he lived in a dreary garret room and pour- 
ed out the loneliness of spirit and the love of beauty 
that were in him in poetry which gradually won a 
wide audience. The rest of the book is concerned 
with a correspondence between him and a hunchbacked 
girl who was attracted to his poetry because it voiced 
so well her own imprisonment, her own beating against 
the bars of flesh, her own seeking for understanding. 
David falls into the same pit into which his father 
fell, and worshipped at the shrine of beauty, thinking 
that Bee’s sister, Hilda, a physically pretty, but empty 
headed girl, was the one who had been writing him. 
When David and Bee eventually discover their mistake, 
when David's half brother, Vivian, becomes engaged 
to Hilda, whom he loved, and David consequently tasted 
of bitterness, it was Bee who rose to heights. Here 
David was weak; though a poet of the spirit, it was 
yet the flesh which held him, but Bee sees more clearly 
the spiritual affinity between the two. The book ends 
on a lofty note which points the way to an unending 
companionship between these two. 

We may disagree with Merrick in his generalizations 
about the Negro character, one may think he is not true 
to life in showing white women who shrink so from 
contact with men of Negro blood, one may think it 
unrealistic that two men of this sort should so pursue 
and seek the love of women with fair skin and blue 
eyes, but if one will not look upon the book as a pic- 
ture of all colored men, but as a study of two genera- 
tions, of two poignant, bitter human situations, he will 
realize the truew orth of the book. For what Merrick 
is doing after all, is showing that there must come 
a time when there shall be “a fuller charity and a 
clearer light—a world where a hue of the skin can- 
not ostracize and a crook of the body cannot ban.” 

Clarissa M. Scott. 
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The Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity has selected the week 
of May 11-17 for the observance of its sixth annual 
“Go to High School—Go to College” campaign. Every 
one of the fifty-six chapters, aggregating a total mem- 
bership of some 3,500 Negro college men, ist o partici- 
pate in this educational program, the purpose of which 
is fully characterized by its title. Information concern- 
ing the value of training for the Negro youth is to be 
are aware that the refinement of theoretical dis- 
bership of some 3,500 Negro college men, is to partici- 
disseminated. <A bulletin, containing inspirational mes- 
sages from noted educators, has been prepared this 
year and will be distributed in addition to the fra- 
ternity’s usual activities. 

* “ 

A. C. Lewis, state agent for schools for Negroes in 
Louisiana, has recently issued a bulletin which gives 
“such complete treatment of Negro education that there 
is a great demand for the pamphlet by those in other 
states especially interested in the Negro problem.” The 
subjects treated are school buildings, vocations, agri- 
culture, club work, training schools, summer schools, 
home economics, enrollment, attendance, qualifications 
of teachers, course of study and the various sources of 
out of state aid. Mr, Lewis explains the purpose as 
being: 

“1. To present the status and progress of Negro 
education and to show by comparative statements and 
tables the progress being made in Louisiana. 

2. To furnish briefly an explanation of the special ac- 
tivities that engaged the attention of those employed 
in the division of Negro education. 

3. To furnish information that will be of interest to 
school officials and the general public. 

4. To furnish an accounting to philanthropic boards 
and citizens, of funds provided by them for special pur- 
poses. 

5. To furnish public school authorities and interested 
citizens with information about available aid for im- 
proving Negro schools along special lines. 

6. To emphasize the need of a State Normal School 
where Negro teachers would be given an opportunity 
to take the training necessary to do the work required 
of them. 

7. To point the way to sane administration and wise 
direction of all educational activities for Negro chil- 
dren.” 

* * * 

The 64th General Assembly of the state of Tennessee 
has appropriated $160,000 for the Agricultural and 
Industrial State Normal, Nashville, Tennessee, to match 
a gift of the same amount from the General Education 
Board of New York City and friends, The entire $320,- 
000.00 will be spent for buildings and equipment, which 
must be ready for use by June 30, 1927. The institu- 
tion has a very large summer svhool enrollment, that of 
1925 being twelve hundred students. W. J. Hale is 
the president. 

* . * 

The National Inter-racial Conference, probably the 
first national conference of this nature ever held in 
America, met in Cincinnati during March. The meet- 
ing was called by the Commission on Race Relations of 
the Federated Council of Churches and the Commission 
on Inter-racial Co-operation, and had for its main 
theme the discussion of problems affecting the racial 
situation in the United States, With few exceptions the 
delegates represented organizations which have under- 
taken community inter-racial activities. 


Perhaps the most outstanding event of the whole con- 
vention was the report of the Committee on Schools, 
Colleges, and Race Relations, composed entirely of sty- 
dents. As its final reading was concluded, this report 
was greeted with applause and words of praise, and 
finally adopted by unanimous vote with an introductory 
word of commendation. “The report asserted there 
were three fundamental foundations upon which the 
question of racial understanding was based. The first 
fundamental was that the question of racial antagonism 
was primarily and fundamentally a social question and 
should be dealt with on such a basis, second, the ma- 
jor factor in eliminating this racial antagonism was 
education, and third, that this education should be start- 
ed in the kindergarten and continued through the ele- 
mentary grades and through high schools and col- 
leges.” 

Among the speakers were: Dr. Alva Taylor, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Dr. William W. Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Dr. George E. Haynes, New York City; Bleecker Mar- 
quette, Cincinnati; Prof. Herbert A. Miller, Ohio State 
University; Miss Mary Van Kleck, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation; Forrester B. Washington, of the Philadelphia 
Urban League. At the public mass meeting Sherwood 
Eddy of New York was the main speaker. 

*ee 

In addition to the Tuskegee-Hampton Endowment 
Fund campaign, the following drives for funds for Ne- 
gro education are being conducted: 

Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, president of the National 
Training School for Women and Girls, Washington, 
D. C., announces a campaign to raise $25,000. 

Richmond is the scene of the initial effort of a state- 
wide campaign whichis expected to resuit in a $600,- 
ooo building and endowment fund for “Virginia's only 
recognized standard four-year college for Negroes.” 
At least 800 solicitors have enlisted in this drive, each 
worker pledging either to secure or give $25.00 to the 
fund. 

* . oa 

At the second session of the National Congress of 
British West Africa, a paper “Education in British 
West Africa” was read by Orisatuka Faduma, B.D., 
Ph.D., which “called for the second resolution of Con- 
gress upon the necessity of the higher training of West 
African youths and the founding of a university for 
British West frica.” Professor Faduma, in his dis- 
course, stressed these five points as needs of British 
West African Education: 

.Need of Conference of British West African Edu- 

cators. 

2. Need of differentiation. 

. Need of an education that is preservative of all that 

is best in the race. 

.Five pressing practical needs: a free but gradu- 
ally compulsory education; a teaching profession 
well paid and pensioned; Anglo-vernacular educa- 
tion; agricultural education; industrial trainings for 
boys and domestic for girls. 

.British West African University. 

* * . 

East High School, Xenia, Ohio, is the only colored 
high school which has received recognition by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and High Schools. The 
recognition gains students admission to colleges in Ari- 
zona. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming without entrance examinations. It also means 
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that East High has met the standards set in hygienic 
conditions, laboratory and library facilities, units of 
graduation, tone and spirit, salary, qualifications of prin- 
cipal and teachers, periods per teacher, pupil teacher 
ratio and problem of studies and adequacy of teaching 


staff. 
> * * 


Countee Cullen has been elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
honorary scholarship fraternity, by the New York Uni- 
versity chapter. Mr. Cullen has won many prizes 
for poetry. While in high school his poem “I Have a 
Rendezvous with Life” took a prize offered by the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; he has won second 
place in the last two contests conducted by the Poetry 
Society of America for undergraduate verse, and also 
the second prize in the Witter Bynner undergraduate 
poetry contest. J'anity Fair, in its June issue, is devot- 
ing an entire page to the poems of Countee Cullen, Har- 
per Brothers is publishing in the fall the first collection of 
his poems 

Other Negroes admitted this year to Phi Beta Kappa 
are: Emile Holley, at Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vermont; Mortimer Weaver at Williams College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Walter R. Thornhill at the University 
of Illinois. 


EmiLe HOLLeyY 


Mrs. Anna J. Cooper of the Dunbar High School, 
Washington, D. C., has recently returned from abroad, 
where she received her degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the Sorbonne in Paris. 

7 > - 

At a general assembly of faculty and students of 
Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C., Cortez W. 
Peters was awarded the Underwood diamond medal 
emblem for accuracy and speed in a typing test given 
at the Washington office of the Underwood Typewriter 
Company during March. Mr. Peters is a graduate of 
the Department of Business practice of Dunbar High 
School, and in the test maintained a net speed of one 
hundred nine five-stroke words a minute for thirty 
minutes, the requirement to qualify being only one 
hundred words a minute. In addition to the Under- 
wood Diamond Medal, Mr. Peters has won the Wood- 
stock Gold Jewelled Pin, Royal Gold Medal, Reming- 
ton Certificate, Remington Standard No. 12 Typewriter, 
Underwood Certificate, Underwood Gold Button, Order 
Accurate Typists, Underwood Accurate Typists Gold 
Engraved Certificate, Underwood Bronze Medal, Un- 
derwood Silver Medai and the Underwood Gold Medal. 
As coaching speed typist for the various awards of the 
different companies, he is concerned with the problems 
that confront others interested in the tests. 
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Mrs. ANNA J. Cooper 


Roland Hayes is the tenth assignee to receive the 
Spingarn medal, awarded each year to the American of 
African descent who has to his credit some notable 
achievement. Others thus honored have been: Dr. 
E. E. Just, biologist, Howard University; the late Colo- 
nel Charles E. Young, United States Army; Harry T. 
Burleigh, composer; J. Stanley Braithwaite, poet; Archi- 
bald H. Grimke, author; W. E. B. Du Bois, author: 
Charles E. Gilpin, actor; the late Mary B. Talbert; 
Profgessor George W. Carver, scientist, Tuskegee. 

The award, which was instituted in 1914, is the gift 
of J. E. Spingarn, treasurer of the N. A. A. C. P., and 
was presented to Mr. Hayes by Walter Damrosch, di- 
rector of the New York Symphony Orchestra. The 

was awarded to Mr, dayes last vear, but due 
absence abroad, was not presented to him per- 
sonally until this year. 
* >. > 

Burnedene Mason, contralto, has recently made her 
debut at Aeolian Hall, New York City, in a program 
including five operatic numbers, a group of spirituals, 
and miscellaneous songs. According to one of the 
New York papers: “Miss Mason gave evidence of a 
Voice of unusual quality, with a notably smooth and 
rich tone and lower notes of effective depth, as well 
as interpretative skill. Her talent seemed, however, 


lyric rather than dramatic, with a metailic timbre and 
sense of effort invading her voice if pushed too far, as 
was shown in some top notes of “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” from “Samsion et Delila.’ But Gret- 
chaninoff's ‘The Captive’ was well sung, likewise the 
spirituals, arranged by H. T. Burleigh, and the song 
‘Goin’ Home,’ arranged by W. A. Fisher from the slow 
movement of Dvorak’s ‘New World’ symphony, with 
the mellowness of the singer’s tone displayed to ad- 
vantage in its sustained passages.” 
* * + 

At the 135th Street Branch of the New York Public 
Library, a special Negro department is being formed 
for the collection and preservation of the literature, 
historical records and art of the Negro race. Documents 
on slavery, manuscripts of works by Negro writers and 
musicians, books of all kinds on Africa and other homes 
of the Negro race, biographical studies—in fact, all ma- 
terial that has a bearing on the Negro problem will 
be within its scope. 

The nucleus of such a collection has been formed; a 
number of books, type sketches made from life by Von 
Aeuckterschell in Africa and other sketches by Negro 
artists, a Copley print of the Shaw Memorial on Bos- 
ton Commons made especially for this library. Not the 
least interesting thing in the library is the statue 
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“Ethiopia,” an enlargement of the work of the Negro 
sculptress, Meta Warrick Fuller. 

A group of persons has been organized to promote the 
work of this Negro department. Arthur Schomburg 
of Brooklyn, whose private collection of material relat- 
ing to the Negro is notable, is president of the organiza- 
tion, James Weldon Johnson is Vice President; Hubert 
Harrision, writer and lecturer for the New York City 
Board of Education, is Secretary; and John Nail, promi- 
nent business man in Harlem, is Treasurer. 


Negro Music 


The versatile Paul Robeson appeared at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre Sunday evening (April 19th) in 
a new role. That deep, resonant voice, which in the 
EMPEROR JONES compelled admiration, was employed 
in an interpretation of a 
full program of Negro 
spirituals and secular 
songs. The program, 
apart from the gorgeous 
beauty of Robeson’s voice 
was distinctive for its 
bold confidence in the 
sheer carrying power of 
Negro tunes. This de- 
parture and a_ large 
measure of its success 
may be attributed to Mr. 
Lawrence Brown, the ac- 
companist for Mr. Robe- 
son, who arranged eight 
of the selections. 

The program included 
Burleigh’s “Go Down 
Moses,” “I Don’t Feel No 
Ways Tired,” “Weepin’ 
Mary,” and “Bye and 
Bye;” Robinson's “Water 
Boy;” again Burleigh’s 
“Scandalize My Name;” 
J. Rosamond Johnson's 
“Lil Gal;” and Will Ma- 
rion Cook's “Down de Lovah’s Lane.” The arrange- 
ments by Lawrence Brown sung were: “Steal Away,” “I 
Know de Lord’s Laid His Hands on Me,” “Sometimes 
I Feel Like a Motherless Child,” “Ev'ry Time I Feel de 
Spirit,” “Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen,” I’ve God 
a Home in-a-dat Rock,” “Swing Low Sweet Chariot,” and 
“Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho.” 

Fully as many were turned away as the little theatre 
could accommodate, and the venture has made necessary 
a second recital to be held on May 3rd. 

7: * * 


Pau Roseson 


The National Urban League has announced the in- 
auguration of its National Industrial Program, which 
has been under contemplation for the past year for 
the purpose of conducting a strenuous nation-wide cam- 
paign for larger opportunity for Negro workers. The 
Director of this program is T. Arnold Hill, who for 
the past eight years has been the Executive Secretary 
of the Chicago Urban League and Western Field Secre- 
tary of the national organization. Mr. Hill, whose head- 
quarters are now in New York City, has had a most 
successful administration in Chicago and the West. 
In Chicago, he developed the League from its incipi- 
ency to the point where it had sixteen workers and a 
budget of $30,000 per year. He laid the foundation for 
League organizations in a number of western cities 
and became an outstanding authority on the problems 
of race relations and the Negro in industry in social 
work circles, regardless of color. 

During the Chicago race riots, he was instrumental 
in bringing together the leading white and colored citi- 
zens of Chicago, resulting in the establishment of the 
Chicago commission on Race Relations, which published 


— 


a report which is considered the most authoritative re 
port of race conditions yet presented. Before leayj 
Chicago, Mr. Hill was a member of the Executiyg 
Board of the Council of Social gencies, and the Social 
Workers’ Club. He also was a member of the Com 
mittee representing all of the social agencies of Chis 
cago which published an authoritatixe report on the 
financing of social agencies. 

The program of the Industrial Department is as fok 
lows: 
1.To standardize and co-ordinate the local employ- 

ment agencies of the League so that exchange of in: 
formation and more regular correspondence between 
them can assure applicants for work more efficient and 
helpful service and employers of labor a more efficient 
group of employees; 
- To work directly with large industrial plants both in 
cities where the Leag’e is established and the com- 
munities removed from such centers to procure larger 
opportunity for work znd for advancement on the 
job for Negro worke.s and to stimulate Negro work- 
ers to a fresh determination to “make good” on the 
job so that their future in industry may be assured. 

.To help through available channeis of information t 

ascertain points at which there is an oversupply of 

Negro labor, and to use existing agencies of publicity 

and placement to direct Negro labor, including mi- 

grants, to those points where they are most needed 

and where their families will most easily become 
adjusted. 

Charles S, Johnson, director of the Research and In- 
vestigations of the League, is co-operating with the 
Industrial Department in making an investigation of 
the experiences of Negro with Trade Unions throughout 
the United States, the results of which study will 
immediately be placed at the disposal of the Industrial 
Department. 

_ > * 

The growth of the work of the Urban League of 
St. Louis during the past year has been great. 
At a recent annual meeting, where reports of the work 
were given, Gordon H. Simpson, Executive Secretary, 
said: “The outstanding features of 1924 were the place- 
ments made through the Employment Department to the 
number of 5,175; the organizing of four new neighbor- 
hood clubs in territories not previously touched, and the 
co-operating with the St. Louis Negro Business Associa- 
tion in the promotion of Negro Trade Week, as well as 
the production of the most successful dramatic effort 
ever staged by Negroes in St. Louis on the occasion of 
the third annual Urban League play, “If I Were King” 
at the Odecn Theatre. To this sheuld be added the ex- 
tension ef the influence of the Urban League through- 
out the city, generally through a systematic campaign of 
direct advertising to employers of colored labor, and 
the publication in the general press of the first two of 
a series of feature articles interpreting Negro achieve- 


mnts.” 
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A program of the Columbus Urban League by the 
Interracial Committee was broadcasted during April 
from the Ohio State University staton, WEAO. The 
musical numbers included the compositions of Work, 
James Weldon Johnson, Major N. Clark Smith, Dett, 
Burleight, and others, and were rendered by the Pil- 
grim School Spiritual Singers; the Choral Society of 
the Columbus Branch of the National Association of 
Negro Musicians; Mrs. Helen G. Williams, contralto; 
Mrs. Mayme G. Artis, pianist; Mrs. Cleota Collins 
Lacy, Soprano; and Mr. Claduis Forney, baritone, The 
talks were given by D. C. C. North, Department of 
Sociology, Ohio State University; Attorney L. H. God- 
man; Nimrod B. Allen, Executive Secretary of the Co- 
lumbus Urban League; Dr. W. J. Woodlin, Dr. Gilbert 
S. Cox, President of the Columbus League; and Dr. 
Herbert A. Miller, of the Department of Sociology. Ohio 
State University. 














